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A BAND OF NEW BRUNSWICK CARIBOU 


STILL-HUNTING MOOSE AND CARIBOU 
ON THE NEPISIGUIT 


BY W. N. 


EBE, Pop and I have been trying for 
U several years to lay low a record 

moose, so after a rather unsuccess- 
ful trip in the Province of Quebec, we de- 
cided to go with Bill Gray, of Bathurst, 
N. B., the following year in the still-hunt- 
ing season. We had been with him several 
times during the calling season, so we now 
ached for a real good, hard trip in the 
snow; besides, we felt our chances for 
securing large moose and caribou were 
better still-hunting in snow. Thus it hap- 


pened we left New York in October last. 
Upon reaching St. 


John we found that 





BEACH 


train scheduels had been changed, and 
the Bathurst train on its way some twenty 
minutes before our arrival, the next train 
leaving at 7 p.m. So at 1:26 a.m. of Oc- 
tober 28th, after being somewhat rudely 
disturbed from our slumbers, we were 
bustled out on the platform at Bathurst, 
N. B., inwardly, and possibly somewhat 
outwardly, cussing the stupidity of the rail- 
road officials, who prepared such an asi- 
nine schedule. 

At nine a.m. we took the train some ten 
miles to the Nepisiguit mines, en route to 
William Gray’s main camp, located near 
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the headwaters 
of the Nepisi- 
guit River, at 
a turn in the 
river known as 
the “Elbow.” 

Bill Gray and 
our guides to 
be, consisting 
of Willie Gray, 
Jr., Andre Ve- 
no, Fred Veno, 
Peter Bushey, 
Nick Veno and 
Freddie Gray 
(the latter 
coming along 
as a_ general 
companion and 
trapper for the 
party), met us 
on the mine 
train at Gray’s 
Siding. 

We reached 
the mines 
without excite- 


UP WITH MR, CARIBOU 


ment, and after having dined, started up 
the river. Bill Gray was to go up river 
with us as far as Cedar Camp, one of his 
hunting camps, so I started off with him. 
The river was low, and the men seemed 
to have stiffened up from our morning 
train ride, so we were only able to make 
about eight miles during the afternoon, 
camping on the north bank of the river, 
a short distance below Muddy Lake Camp, 
another one of Gray’s hunting camps. 

The next morning, being Sunday, we 
were late in getting started, and reached 
Muddy Lake Camp about eleven o'clock, 
where we remained until 2:30 p.m. for 
some unknown reason. The only expla- 
nation I could find was old Bill's desire 
to pick out just one fresh egg from two 
boxes of eggs, which I am firm in the 
belief had been taken up for the fishing 
season, if not earlier. However, he was 
unsuccessful. 

Our delay made it impossible to reach 
Cedar Camp that night, so we camped on 
the south bank of the river, about four 
miles below Cedar Camp. By this time, 
Uebe was beginning to get wrathy; Abbe, 

















who was to be his guide, had not shown 
up. Bill said it was “alright,” as we 
would find him at the Elbow Camp. On 
Monday morning Bill left us for down 
river, and we three took to, the tote road. 
Uebe quietly informed the boys we were 
going to make Elbow Camp that night; 
suffice it to say we did. Pop, who had 
invested in a pedometer, insisted on our 
walking the entire distance to the Elbow 
Camp, so we had to, the machine register- 
ing 16 miles. On the way in we saw and 
shot some partridges, and two rabbits. 

At Cedar Camp we met Abbe going 
down with a sport, and he promised to 
return within the week. 

At our first breakfast in the Elbow 
Camp, the oatmeal had a very peculiar 
taste, Pop starting at once to complain, 
but was interrupted by Uebe, who re- 
minded us it was the genuine Scotch oat- 
meal, such as we used to have when 
“kids,” and that the peculiar taste was 
nothing but the good old Scotch flavor, so 
we finished it, only to discover that the 
oatmeal had been in a box with sulphur 
matches, and that the good old Scotch 
flavor was nothing more than sulphur; 
Pop never got over it. 

The weather so far had been clear and 
cold, with one slight snow flurry, sufficient 
to cover the ground, but of no use for 
tracking. 

Elbow Camp, Gray’s main home camp, 
is conveniently located to Emery’s and 
Blue Ledge Lakes, where moose abound 
in the calling season, and but a few miles 
from extensive barrens, where we hoped 
to secure our caribou. 

The camp was one glorious mess of dis- 
order, everything where it shouldn't be, 
so we took Tuesday morning to straighten 
out, which we finally accomplished in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. 

In the afternoon, with a fine snow fall- 
ing, Uebe and I struck out for the Elbow 
Brook Barrens, while Pop started with 
Willie and Andre to Popple Camp with 
grub packs, as he and Uebe planned to go 
there the next day for a week’s hunt. We 
had a fair tramp, saw numerous caribou 
and deer tracks, one small bull moose, and 
on our return started a couple of deer, but 
did not get a shot. Upon returning to 
Elbow Camp we found that Nick had 
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started out after us in fear we might get 
lost, and returned much relieved at our 
being safely in camp. Pop came in later, 
having seen great bunches of caribou, but 
no heads. 

In the morning, Nick, Freddie and | 
started out in a snowstorm for the Elbow 
Brook Barrens, while Uebe and Pop, with 
the rest of the guides, lit out for Popple 
Camp. ‘The snow fell constantly, and the 
caribou didn’t seem to like it. Freddie 
left us at noon; and by four we hit the 
trail for camp, without a sign of any 
game. Nick was for going to Bear Moun- 
tain, some ten miles down river, where 
there are wonderful barrens, but as Peter, 
who was to be my cook, had gone to Pop- 
ple Camp, we decided to try out luck once 
again at the same place. 

The next day, on the same barrens, | 
saw one small stag caribou; he walked 
within forty yards, looked me over care 
fully, tried hard to get my scent, and then 
quietly departed. ‘he snow still contin- 
ued, though not falling heavily. Upon our 
return we found Peter, who gave us great 
tales of the number of caribou and moose 
seen from Popple Camp, though no heads 
as yet. We at once started to pack up for 
3ear Mountain, where | was assured all 
sorts of caribou were to be found. 

Friday morning being clear and cold, 
with about four inches of snow, which 
made good tracking, we suddenly decided 
to go to Emery’s Lake, and locate an old 
bull moose, if possible, about whose head 
Willie and Andre had told wonderful tales. 
Our search was fruitless, for although we 
tramped hard all day, we saw but one doe 
caribou. Emery’s Lake is reached by 
going down the river a half mile, then 
climbing up a steep mountain for three 
miles, and in the calling season it has but 
few equals, Pop having gotten a large 
head there three years before while sev- 
eral record heads have been killed on its 
shores. 

Upon'return to the camp that evening, 
I heard again marvelous tales of Bear 
Mountain, and the huge bands of caribou 
that were always to be found there, so we 
started early next morning for the much- 
heralded hunting grounds. Peter went 
down the river in a canoe with tents, 
duffle, grub, etc., while Nick and I walked. 


| 
| 
| 










HEAD!” 


THAT “ONE BIG 
We reached Wurra Wurra Camp, Bear 
Mountain, at 12:30, after a most “deli- 
cious” back-breaking climb. 

After pitching camp and getting grub, 
Nick and I started for the Barrens. Fresh 
tracks of caribou and deer were every- 
where, so I began to feel encouraged. 

We had gone about half a mile across 
the Barrens, when Nick suddenly dropped, 
saying, “Caribou!” Sure enough there 
stood a band of seven, five does and two 
stags, one a nice head, but small. We 
saw still another band of five on our re- 
turn to camp. 

Peter had not been idle, having cut a 
goodly portion of the woods into logs, with 
which he had made a blazing fire directly 
in front of the tent. The evening passed 
pleasantly, sitting in front of the fire, 
warm and comfortable, smoking our pipes, 
without a thought of the snow and bitter 
cold surrounding us. Peter finally started 
telling yarns in his own particular way, 
with his peculiar dialect, until we all be- 
gan blinking and finally to yawn. 

With “Don’t forget, Pete, early to-mor- 


row,” I slid into my bag, and hardly 


seemed to have closed my eyes, when IT 
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faintly heard Peter’s voice, “Say, it’s four 
o'clock, time to get up,” and then again, 
“I had dreams last night; I saw big cari- 
bou, him have one fine, big head, bymby 
you get him.” So, for luck, I brought 
Peter along to bring in the big head. We 
had scarcely reached the top of Bear 
Mountain before Nick, who had gone to a 
further lookout, came running back, gasp- 
ing, “Big head! Come!” 

Grabbing my rifle I started after Nick, 
who by this time was on a dead run to- 
wards the opposite lookout. After a wild 
run of about three quarters of a mile 
through some ten inches of snow, I came 
up with Nick, who was pointing down the 
side of the mountain, and yelling, “There 
he goes—let him have it.” I saw the back 
of a caribou through the trees. Nick was 
alongside me yelling, “Big head! Shoot!” 

“Are you sure?” I asked, as I could not 
see the head. 

“Sure, one big head,” said Nick, so | 
shot, directly through the trees, the cari- 
bou going down. Peter and Nick started 
yelling, “You got him, one great, big 
head,” while we all started running to- 
wards the caribou. Upon coming up to 
the animal, I carefully examined the 
wound made by the 405 bullet as it ex- 
panded in passing through the trees, it 
made a hole in the fore shoulder of the 
caribou about five inches in diameter, com- 
pletely shattering the shoulder. The one 
big head turned out to be nothing out of 
the ordinary, having only 23 points. We 
skinned out the head, and after the usual 
handshakes, etc., started for camp. On 
our way we saw more caribou, but none 
within reach of the camera. The next 
morning we started out for photographs, 
and were well repaid, as I saw 41 caribou, 
and succeeded in taking numerous pic- 
tures. In one band there were 21 caribou 
with two good-sized stags; crawling with- 
in 200 feet of the larger one I took several 
snapshots. 

We broke camp the next morning, and 
struck out for the Elbow, where I found 
Pop and Willie, and two of as fine heads 
(a moose and caribou) as one could wish 
to see. ; 

Pop was much excited, and immediately 
started in. “About five miles from Popple 
Camp, on the ridges towards Bear Moun- 





















UEBE WITH THAT SATISFIED EXPRESSION 


tain, Willie and I got in to a bunch of 
moose; there were four or five bulls fight- 
ing; we heard the noise fully a mile off. 
I saw a big head, and was just going to 
shoot, when Willie grabbed me around the 
waist, and yelled, ‘Look behind you!’ and 
there stood even a bigger one, and I shot 
at him, and then there were bull moose 
everywhere. Willie was yelling ‘Give it 
to em, you missed the first one.’ I started 
to run and shoot first at a big one going 
off on the left, and then at a smaller one 
directly in front of me, when suddenly I 
stumbled and fell over the carcass of the 
first one, which I had shot through the 
heart, and dropped in his tracks. We 
packed the head into Elbow Camp next 
day, and met Abbe on his way to Popple 


Camp to guide Uebe. I started back with 
Abbe, leaving Willie in camp to look after 
the moose head. 

“We decided to go back by way of the 
Elbow Brook Barrens, and had gone about 
a mile on our way, when we ran across a 
band of caribou, which we stalked for 
over a half mile on the run up the side of 
a mountain, when suddenly I saw a big 
head, let drive at him, saw him wheel and 
stagger, shot again and down he came, and 
Bill, did you ever see a finer Woodland 
Caribou?” Pop was certainly some ex- 
cited, but I couldn’t blame him, as he had 
a magnificent caribou of 31 points, and a 
fine moose. 

The following morning I started out to 
Popple Camp, by way of the Elbow Brook 














MOOSE 


THE AUTHOR’S BULL 


Barrens, over the mountains. On our way 
a doe caribou came within a few feet of 
us. When she struck our trail she turned 
and went off on her back trail, as if 
chased by the evil one. 

Approaching Popple Camp we saw a 
grand old moose head, which measured 54 
inches, leaning against a tree. There 
seated at the camp fire was Uebe, quietly 
smoking his pipe. Going over to him I 
said, “That’s some head, how about it?” 

“Well,” said he, “Abbe and I were on 
the lookout to the west of the camp, you 
know the one I mean, the highest one, 
when I thought I saw something moving 
over on Bove Plain. (This plain is di- 
rectly across the gulch from where they 
were.) I put my glasses on it, and saw a 
cow moose with a bull moose following a 
short distance behind. Abbe said that 
they were making for the gulch, and 
might possibly come up the trail, so we 
started down towards the trail, but before 
we reached it I saw the moose through the 
scrub trees, and started to shoot. The 
first shot stopped and wheeled him about. 
I shot twice again, though, before he fell. 
I am sorry I shot him, as his head is 
much smaller than I wanted to get. No, 
I haven’t seen a caribou I wanted so far.” 
Lighting up my pipe, I sat down beside the 
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fire, and we three then went into solemn 
conclave at which it was decided that | 
should have Willie until 1 got my moose, 
so the next morning I started off with 
Willie, while Pop went to the Elbow with 
Nick to try his luck on deer. 

The following three days hard tramping 
was in order, with no results. Saw a few 
caribou, some tracks of moose, but no 
real article. 

On the morning of the 12th, Peter and 
| started for Caribou Lake Camp. (This 
is another hunting camp, and is about five 
miles north of the Popple Camp, and 
situated in the very home of the moose.) 
Willie waited at Popple Camp for Fred, 
who was to come in later with grub from 
Elbow Camp. The weather was warm and 
foggy, with a fine rain in the afternoon. 

Towards evening at Caribou Lake 
Camp, after trying several times to get 
Willie, who had arrived safely with Fred 
and the grub, to go to the lake with me, 
we finally started. When nearing Cari- 
bou Lake we saw three bull moose walk- 
ing in single file through the woods at one 
side of the trail. Willie, as usual, got ex- 
cited, grabbed me, and started yelling, 
“Give ’em h ” It was quite dark, so 
after carefully looking over the two | 
could see | fired at what seemed to be the 
larger head; he fell at the first shot. The 
last bull, whose head I had not been able 
to see, then turned and walked within 
thirty yards and stood looking at us for 
some few seconds, having a splendid head, 
much larger than what I had just taken; 
finally he trotted off, much to Willie’s 
disgust. 

The next morning, we skinned out the 
nead, took the usual photographs, then 
brought it into camp. The weather had 
turned cold, and snow fell most of the day. 
In the afternoon we took a five to six mile 
cruise for deer. 

On the following day we had another 
long cruise, stopping at a lumber camp 
near Upsalquitch Waters. It was snow- 
ing the greater part of the day. 

When we turned out next morning, Wil- 
lie decided we had better make tracks for 
Elbow Camp at once, as a small blizzard 
was on its way, so we started from Cart- 
bou Lake Camp at nine a.m., pushing 
through to the Elbow without stopping 

















The traveling in the woods was not so 
difficult, but as we reached the edge of the 
barrens | saw we were in for a trip; the 
snow swirled in about the trees, giving a 
weird effect. 

We had about five miles to go across 
the barrens. Some six inches of snow had 
fallen by this time, and the wind was hit- 
ting up close to 60 miles. We could 
scarcely see twenty-five feet ahead, mak- 
ing it exceedingly difficult to follow the 
trail. Willie, with the moose head on his 
back, was having his own troubles, as an 
ice foundation succeeded in giving him 
many successful fantastic tumbles. We 
finally reached the Elbow at 2:30 p.m., 
without further mishap than several shak- 
ing-ups. 

On the Popple trail I nearly walked 
over a fine buck deer, but before I was 
able to get my gun up he was in the tall 
timber. At the Elbow Camp we were in- 
formed by Pop that Uebe, still in quest of 
his caribou, had gone to Daves Hill, which 
is located about five miles up river to- 
wards Bald Mountain, and having quite a 
reputation for a caribou hunting ground, 
some record heads having been killed 
there, but was expected back that day. 
Pop had thoroughly enjoyed his loaf, 
grumbling at the grub, and finding fault 
with everyone; in fact he said everything 
he had to eat for the past week had been 
either mouldy or sour, all too much Scotch 
flavor. Towards evening we gave up 
hopes of seeing Uebe that night. The 
snow was still coming down hard, about 
twelve inches having fallen, the river 
gradually filling up and freezing. It was 
a blizzard. 

About nine o’clock, as we were about 
to turn in, we heard a noise outside the 
cabin, and in walked Uebe, having had one 
grand time of it. They had to abandon 
their canoes about two miles above the 
Elbow, owing to ice and slush in the river, 
got good and soaked reaching shore, and 
then tramped through the woods in the 
blinding storm to the Elbow Camp. Uebe 
said it looked for a time as if they were 
in for a night of it, but fortunately they 
at last struck the trail and reached 
camp, everyone well done up. Uebe shot 
a fine buck deer on the trip, but with this 
exception had seen nothing but a few doe 
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caribou—his opinion of Daves Hill is not 
the most flattering. 

The next morning, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 16th, we started Nick and Fred for 
Bathurst to send up sleds to tote us out, 
as the river was solid, about eighteen 
inches of snow had fallen and it was still 
snowing. Uebe shot a caribou on Bovie 
Plain, while Pop and I loafed. On the 
following day Nick and Fred returned, not 
being able to get through. We then sent 
out Willie, Andre and Nick, who after 
many mishaps and experiences, reached 
Bathurst and started teams up for us. 
During this time Pop had some photos 
taken of him and his heads, and incident 
ally snapped one of me, a sight to behold. 

Finally on Monday, November 20th, we 
succeeded in getting a couple of lumber 
teams on the way down to tote us out. 
On the second day we met near Parvenue 
Camp the teams the boys had started in, 
and transferred heads and duffle to them 

Besides getting our moose, caribou and 
deer, we had plenty of small game, never 
being without partridges and _ rabbits, 
while our traps brought us some fine fur 

We finally reached Bathurst, and left 
for St. John and New York on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd of November. On leaving 
Bathurst snow was still falling; truly this 
country should be called the “Land of 
Eternal Snow.” 





POP—“THE WORLD IS MINE” 




















An Endowment for Wild-Life Protection 
¢ the Sportsman’s World of this issue 

we print an appeal from Dr. W. T. 

Hornaday for an endowment fund to 
produce an annual income for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of protection 
for wild life and the increase of game 
throughout the country. This appeal has 
been widely circulated and would have 
been in I*IELD AND STREAM in our pre- 
vious issue except that our matter goes to 
press somewhat ahead of other periodicals 
in the same field and the MS. did not 
arrive in time. 

As all our readers know, Dr. Hornaday 
for many years has been the greatest sin- 
gle figure in beneficial game legislation in 
this country. To him alone belongs the 
major credit for getting the Bayne bill 
passed in New York in the face of almost 
hopeless obstacles. This was the first non- 
sale-of-game bill ever put on the statute 
books of any State and has served since 
for an object lesson and an example to 
every State in the Union, and its actual 
results in the great increase of our ducks, 
geese and shore birds has been apparent 
to even the most casual observer. Not 
only is the shooting infinitely better than 
it was during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the passage of the Bayne bill, but 
also, acting with the experience gained 
from this bill, one city market for wild 
game after another has been closed, until 
now there are but very few places where 
wild game, not raised on a game farm, 
can be openly bought and sold. When the 
Doctor undertook to introduce the Bayne 
bill in New York he was assured by every 
constitutional lawyer that the law would 
not hold in the courts; all the game- 
breeding and game-selling interests were 
actively hostile; the Legislature was luke- 





warm, and the big game protective socie- 
ties who fell in line behind his banner felt 
at heart that they were backing a forlora 
hope. All this was changed in that mem- 
orable session at Albany, where the real 
spirit of the sportsmen of the State made 
its wishes known in no uncertain tones to 
the Legislature, and the result was the 
triumphant passage of the act, with its 
far-reaching benefits to wild life over the 
entire Atlantic seaboard. 

Every American sportsman knows the 
history of the fur seal; how the herd was 
taken over from Russia four and one-half 
million strong; dwindled down in less 
than thirty years to a pitiful remnant of 
not over 50,000 individuals; how Dr. 
Hornaday raised his voice in the fur-seal’s 
behalf and enlisted the help of every 
sportsman’s organization in the country, 
carried on a long and bitter fight for over 
two years against the moneyed interests 
who were bent on exterminating the last 
fur seal on the face of the globe, and 
finally succeeded in abolishing pelagic 
sealing and obtaining a five years’ closed 
season on the Pribilof Islands themselves. 
Last year’s reports indicate that this herd 
has increased already to over 120,000 indi- 
viduals, and it seems quite certain that by 
the time the five years are up the herd will 
at least be out of the danger zone. 

Then came the case of the starving elk 
in Wyoming. Numerous public-spirited 
citizens in that State appealed in vain for 
help to alleviate the awful conditions in 
Jackson’s Hole. Matters went on from 
bad to worse, until something like seven 
thousand elk annually starved to death 
from lack of forage in winter. Dr. Horn- 
aday, as the world well knows, raised 
$20,000 in Congress to feed those elk, in- 
terested dozens of prominent societies in 




















transplanting them to other ranges, and 
provided for permanent winter care for 
the herds still remaining in Jackson’s 
Hole, and, in short, saved the great nu- 
cleus from which all the elk-shooting in 
the Rocky Mountains emanates from ab- 
solute wholesale extermination. 

These three instances are only a very 
few of the more notable achievements of 
the Doctor during the last few years. 
A hundred others might be cited in which 
one case after another was brought to his 
attention, the proper remedy for it found, 
the necessary funds raised and the danger 
of destruction in each particular case di- 
verted. 

Now, in reading this appeal which the 
Doctor now makes for some sort of a per- 
manent endowment fund to carry on these 
various good works without having to 
spend a large part of his time in “passing 
the hat,” one naturally asks: “Are not our 
States themselves supposed to do these 
works with the abundant funds furnished 
them by the hunting license fee?” It is 
quite true that a great deal of this work 
could be done by the Legislatures of the 
several States—if some active man in the 
body politic, of unquestionable authority 
as a biologist, would interest himself in 
getting the matter started in the legisla- 
tive halls. Undoubtedly a great deal of 
first-class State legislation has-been by the 
State sportsmen’s bodies, wise laws put on 
the statute books and sudden crises in the 
destruction of Nature’s delicate balance 
of wild life averted; but it is one thing to 
pass a beneficial law and another thing to 
make it stay passed. These fights are al- 
ways undertaken agvinst selfish moneyed 
interests, using every dollar that they can 
bring to bear in bribery, false publicity 
and lobbyism to defeat the bill before it 
becomes law. Usually the weight of pop- 
ular enthusiasm and interest aroused by 
the campaign undertaken in behalf of the 
law carries it triumphantly on to the 
Statute books, but it is characteristic of 
our American nation that, having done a 
good deed, we promptly pass it from our 
minds and regard it as a fixed thing— 
something that need not trouble us again 
—and we return to our businesses relieved 
and satisfied. But the moneyed man be- 
hind the opposition—he who is losing his 
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income because his raid on wild life, done 
in Fashion’s name or in pandering to the 
taste of gilded lobster palaces, is made un- 
lawful—he does not forget, nor rest satis- 
fied with the law; he immediately starts a 
repeal campaign. Every year some one of 
his paid henchmen in the Legislature in- 
troduces some repeal measure, some al- 
leged amendment to the law which amends 
all its vital good out of it—one under- 
handed scheme or another, it makes little 
difference—the object is all the same: to 
repeal the law. His Senator or his As- 
semblyman has this bill up his sleeve, 
always ready to launch it whenever he 
thinks the propitious time has arrived to 
railroad it through. Now, the State can- 
not protect itself against such an attack as 
this. The machinery of the State enforces 
the law as it finds it. The men back of the 
beneficial measure have scattered to the 
four winds and gone about their business; 
it takes time to arouse the public interest 
again, and an extensive campaign must 
be undertaken to defeat the repeal, and all 
this cannot be done in a minute, with the 
result that these measures that took years 
to get on the statute books are often made 
impotent by some clever bit of politics 
overnight. To hold that which we have 
gained, to maintain a watch-dog over the 
interests of wild life in the State Legisla- 
ture, to be able to warn the people on a 
minute’s notice and arouse the public con- 
science—this is what the Doctor’s appeal 
has in view; a fund instantly available, 
and one that does not have to be raised on 
the spur of the moment; an income always 
accruing, to be spent on good works—this 
is what the endowment fund will put in 
the Doctor’s hands. 

Every sportsman should ask himself this 
question, “Is it not about time that I dug 
down into my jeans and contributed once 
for all a substantial sum out of my world- 
ly goods towards the perpetuation of the 
wild life which makes my annual sporting 
trips possible?” Fretp anp STREAM feels 
strongly enough about this matter to go 
down into its jeans to the extent of $100, 
and we feel that every hunter who reads 
FIELD AND STREAM, from the big-game 
hunter to the wing-shot, should see his 
way clear to at least a $25 contribution 
to this fund. 
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THE BIG BLACK BEAR OF NINE-MILE 
CREEK 


BY EUGENE H. BEMIS 


OR the first time in my life I wish 
I were gifted with the descriptive 
powers of a Kipling, a Jack London, 
or a Rex Beach. I’ve a notion the coup- 
ling together of these three names may 
be incongruous, but I remember reading 
a Kipling story that made me see a 
British army camp so plainly I have felt 
myself to be an authority on British army 
life ever since. And one of London’s 
tales once gave me so distinct an im- 
pression of a cruise among certain islands 
of the South Sea that I still imagine 
myself on terms of intimacy with the 
principal chiefs. One August day, when 
business was dull in the sporting goods 
line, I contracted a severe chill while 
reading a Rex Beach story, but since 
liave entertained no doubt as to my com- 
petency to act as a guide through the 
frozen north. All this despite the fact 
that until a few weeks ago I had never 
been outside of Nebraska. Perhaps I 
would not be so susceptible ‘had I more 
time and inclination for reading. 
Anyhow, I wish I could get the feel 
into this story. Can you remember, old 
hunter, your first bear hunt? Then just 
imagine yourself an unsophisticated Ne- 
braskan, imbued with an honest love of 
the out-of-doors, but having spent all 
your days in a plains country, with jack- 
rabbits the largest game. Then suddenly 
find yourself, gun in hand, in the midst of 
the woods—surroundings the most pic- 
turesque—lofty hills and peaks above— 
busy little river below—a huge black bear 
scrambling down the gulch ahead—pack 
in full cry: Say!! If you could get 
just a little of the thrill that curls along 
your backbone into the story, wouldn’t 
it make a best-seller? 
So far I have broken every rule a 
newspaperman admonished me to _ use 
when I asked his advice about this story. 





so let’s begin all over. Get away from 
York, Neb., as fast as you can, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus Gocke, and reach Spokane as 
soon as possible; you are on your first 
real vacation, and have no time to lose. 
Here we are joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Palmer, the former not neglecting 
to bring his camera. It is only a short 
journey by rail from Spokane west to 
Wilbur, and then a stage drive of twenty- 
five miles brings us to Keller, on the 
banks of the Columbia River. Tom Hop- 
per, the guide, meets us here, with “John” 
end “Tom” (drivers of the supply 
wagons), and a pack of eight dogs— 
apparently of as many breeds. 

Frank Heinz, a hunter (not a pickler) 
and an old friend of Tom Hopper’s, living 
up on Bridge Creek, was an unexpected 
and not unwelcome addition to the party 
at Keller. He started to tell us about 
a certain wily old “big black bear of 
Nine-Mile Creek,” that had been trailed 
and shot at so many times during past 
years by various and divers aggregations 
of hunters as to be credited with more 
lives than fifty-seven house-cats. Heinz 
became so excited just telling about this 
famous bear that he couldn’t resist join 
ing the expedition for another try at 
him. 

So we started for the San Poil River, 
a small stream, thickly wooded, with steep, 
rocky banks so high in places as to form 
canyons. In the thickets grow all sorts 
of wild berries, which provide. food for 
bears that live in the adjoining woods 
A good wagon-road extends for some 
fifty miles north along the course of the 
river, and. in the general direction of 
this road we followed trails. But the 
camps were pitched in the woods, and 
the scenery was of the wildest. There 
was an abundance of small game to be 
had for the shooting, with plenty of wild 
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fowl. At Devil's Elbow the rock walls 
through which the San Poil flows are 
so high the sun is not visible until ten 
o'clock in the morning, and disappears 
again about three in the afternoon. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
went into camp at Bridge Creek. Heinz 
said he knew the “big black bear of 
Nine-Mile Creek” was making a visit 
in the locality, and promised us a sight 
of him the next day, so, after a hearty 
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tent!” I got up and made a dive for 
where I thought the guns ought to be, 
and received a stinging blow in the ribs 
from Palmer, though I thought him a 
bear at the time. I dont know what 
there is about the profession of photog- 
raphy to aid in muscular development, 
but I am filled with the most profound 
respect and highest admiration for Pal- 
mer’s ability to deliver a punch. When 
somebody finally struck a light, it dis- 

















ONE OF “THAT BEAR’S” PET TRAILS 


supper, we turned in early. I fell asleep 
thinking of to-morrow’s chase, picturing 
myself as-becoming separated from the 
main party, coming upon “old Nine-Mile” 
and accomplishing his demise with a 
single well-aimed shot. I could see a 
photograph in the Spokane newspapers, 
bearing the legend: “Nebraska Tender- 


foot Kills Famous Black Bear.” 

Just about then I was awakened, with 
the rest of the camp, by a wild screech 
from 


Palmer: “There’s a bear in the 





closed Palmer backed into one corner of 
the tent and me in another, both deter- 
mined to sell our lives as dearly as pos 
sible. We learned that “Baldy,’’ one of 
the hounds, had wandered into the tent 
and thrust his cold muzzle into Palmer's 
face, though the latter never becomes 
reconciled to this explanation. 

We had just dropped to sleep again, 
when Hopper sang out, “Three-thirty! 
Time to get up.” 

The ladies were still wrapped in peace- 




















later, 


a half hour 
we left camp and were off on the first 


ful slumber when, 
sure ’nough hunt of the trip. Heinz led 
the way, making a wide detour through 
the woods and eventually, after three 
hours’ strenuous tramping, brought us 
back to within a short distance of where 
we started. Palmer stopped the party 
on a knoll and posed us for a photograph. 

“This beats me,” complained Heinz; 
“1 would’ve bet a hundred we'd raise 


ON THE TRAIL 


‘old Nine-Mile’ 
where he’s at?” 

In answer to the inquiry Hopper yelled, 
“There he goes, boys, right ahead!” And 
about a hundred yards away, traveling 
with what seemed to me an awkward, 
shuffling, rheumatic gait, I saw my first 
bear. I'll admit that, after emptying my 
gun, without any accompanying deluge 
of dead bears, I was more interested in 
watching the dogs than anything else. 
“Jack,” the leader of the pack, an old 


afore this. I wonder 
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hound never known to make a mistake 
or take a wrong scent, became as frantic 
as the inexperienced, half-trained mongrel 
called “Rover”; “Jack” started in such 
a hurry as to fall off a cliff, lighting on 
the rocks a sheer twenty feet below with 
a prodigious splosh—the noise a rubber 
boot makes when pulled out of the mud. 
But he was heading the chase again a 
moment later. 

This being my first effort at spinning 





OF OLD BRUIN 


a yarn for publication, as the reader is 
undoubtedly well aware, I won't attempt 
to describe the ow-ow-o-0-0-ow’s of that 
pack of dogs—I wish I could. 

The ladies were not dressed when the 
noise of the chase reached their ears. 
Mrs. Gocke was out of the tent by the 
time the dogs came in view, and called 
to Mrs. Palmer to hurry, if she wished 
to get sight of the game. Mrs. Palmer 
screamed back that she simply could not 
find her clothes, as every garment she 
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picked up belonged to someone else, and 
some of them she didn't know how to 
use. 

“Don’t stop for clothes,” yelled Mrs. G., 
“put on a coat and come!” At _ that, 
Mrs. Palmer bolted out of the tent with 
a boot on one foot and a slipper on the 
other, and with one of Mrs. Palmer’s 
short hunting-coats over her nightie. 
Then, while bear and dogs were making 
the run over the mountainside, the ladies 
danced all over the camp-ground, finally 
following down the valley in the direction 
taken by the bear. After the excitement 
died down, it is essential to add, Mrs. 
Palmer succeeded in locating her clothes 
without any difficulty. 

There is considerable more hunting 
connected with bear hunting than was 
dreamed of in my philosophy. I kept 
the chase in sight, or, rather, in hearing, 
as long as I could—up hill and down hill, 
through thickets and over fallen trees; 
never any smooth going—a few places 
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where | 
Then 
the hills kept getting hillier, and the thick- 


but more 
or climb. 


where I could run, 
could stumble, or fall, 


ets grew thicker; and I encountered 
some of the hardest rocks I ever ran 
up against. A pavement composed of 
those rocks would bear up under a con 
stant traffic of traction engines for a 
thousand years. A parlor chair scraping 
cne’s shins in the dark feels as soft as 
a feather bed in comparison. Considering 
the number of times he had been over 
the route, “old Nine-Mile” showed re- 
markably poor judgment in choosing a 
trail—he couldn’t have found a worse 
one if he had tried. I kept on going 
after I could no longer hear the dogs, 
for it was an encouraging thought that 
the remainder of the party, including 
Tom Hopper and the redoubtable Heinz, 
were left far behind. After negotiating 


what seemed a distance of at least fifty 
miles, but was in reality about five, I 
and, 


heard voices, pushing my way 























through the bushes, found my friends 
comfortably seated at the exact spot 
where the chase began. Carefully con- 
cealing any traces of surprise, I greeted 
them as nonchalantly as possible. 

“I wonder,” asked Heinz, for the sec 
ond that day, “where 
“Ow-o-0-ow” echoed the 
the gulch from the east. 

“T just cut across to head him off,” I 
explained, and hastened down the trail 
with Hopper. We didn’t have far to go 
—scarcely fifty yards—before the bear 
came in sight and straight at us, full tilt! 
I don’t think I was scared, for I remem 
ber pushing Tom to one side, but when 
his bearship got within a hundred feet 
of us, I knew I couldn’t miss, for he 
looked several times larger than the hill 
he was running 


time he’s at.” 


answer down 
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distance are estimated out there, but this 
prediction was made shortly after the 
noon hour, and we hunted—if following 
a plain trail is hunting—for the remainder 
of the afternoon. It is almost safe to call 
that “much longer.” One by 
dropped out; the ladies, Palmer, myself, 


one we 


Tom Hopper and a crippled dog or two 
I hasten to explain that the bear did the 
crippling. It was Frank Heinz who was 
in at the death, over on Nine-Mile Creek, 
at twelve o'clock that night. It was ten- 
thirty the next morning when we got the 
hide into camp. 
How large? Well, what do bear-hunt- 
ers call large? “Old Nine-Mile” weighed 
a trifle more than four hundred pounds 
large enough, as bears go in Nebraska. 
These few incidents, of course, do not 
begin to cover the 
events of the four 





over—and it was 
some hill, too! [ 
shot—Tom shot—I 
shot — the bear 
sank down—but 
only for an instant. 
Up again and 
around us to the 
top of the hill, 
where Palmer was 
stationed with his 
camera Heinz 
was swearing volu- 
bly; with a_ shell 
stuck in his gun. I 
don’t wish to do 
my friend Palmer 
any injustice, and 
I don’t think he 
was scared, either, 
but he was cer- 
tainly throwing a 
lot of rocks about 
this time, and tak- 
ing remarkably few 
pictures, 

“It’s our bear,” 
said Tom Hopper. 
“He can’t last 
much longer!” I 
am not informed 
as to how time and 








teen days. 

There were 
hunts when the 
game escaped—not 
to my _ regret— 
though money 
couldn’t buy the 
handsome bearskin 
rug now my most 
cherished _posses- 
sion. Wanting to 
hunt bear no 
longer means 
wanting to kill him 
—with me, at least. 

There were times 
when the hunters 
found their lives 
in danger, and 
there were hours 
of extreme excite- 
ment. There were 
nights of unbroken 
slumber by camp 
fires, and mornings 
and evenings when 
the joys of life in 
the open were fully 
appreciated. 

Yes; we're going 
again—all of us! 

















FIRESIDE FLY FISHING 


BY LADD 


HEN is a dentist not a dentist? 
W You give it up? Of course. 

In the entire history of the 
planet there is but one chap who ever 
guessed a conundrum. Who was he? 
That’s another, and if you guess it you 
will be the second. And a dentist is 
not a dentist when he is a hunter. 

I have had the answer fairly drilled 
into me. My own dentist—and he is a 
mighty good fellow and a mighty good 
dentist—hunts deer. And when I happen 
to mention deer, all dental proceedings 
are cut off as short as the tail of a wild- 
cat. For the next century or so, after 
I let out the potent word, I grip the arms 
of the dental chair, my muscles strain- 
ing and my toes twitching, my jaws 
chocked apart with a full bale of cotton 
—and there I remain. What persecutions 
I look forward to just around the corner 
of the next dental deal only those whose 
memories are good and whose teeth are 
poor will understand. 

In a strained and expectant attitude, 
with an electrical drill whirling in mid- 
air, like a down-by-the-head steamer’s 
screw, I have heard every detail connected 
with the chase, from selecting a suitable 
rifle in a sporting store, to—— 

“Just run your two forefingers under 
the skin, your hunting-knife in your left 
hand slitting the pelt between them. It’s 
a neat trick! You'll be amazed how easy 
it makes the whole operation. My Maine 
guide put me on to it., etc., etc.,” for 
the next thousand years. Sure it is 
that at those times my dentist is not a 
dentist ! 

A fly fisherman is of the same clan, 
only more so. Winter, frost and snow 
might be supposed not to go with fishing. 
But we of the singing reel know better. 
We have plenty of books to gossip with 
us about our sport. And we have mem- 
ories of auspicious days and heavy creels. 
Then, too, if we have been systematic 
in our fishing we have kept a note-book 
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and have made memorandums of our 
trips to various waters, the weather con- 
ditions and the seductive flies. 

The streamside is really no place where 
to decide what flies should be hung on 
the leader. True, if we are lucky enough 
to see a fly on the water and have some- 
thing in the book that is like it, all is 
easy. But frequently there is no apparent 
fly that the fish are taking, or, more fre- 
quently yet, we’ve only got flies that look 
as much like the real thing as a Teddy- 
bear looks like a live grizzly. Then is 
the time when the fellow with a memory 
in hand and a note-book at home will 
get his innings. 

So it pays of a winter’s night to put 
a big tray of apples within reach, a pipe 
and tobacco where you don’t have to 
walk a mile to grab them, open your fly- 
book and think things over. 

At the very start, perhaps, your eye 
will fall on a frazzled thing of yellow 
bedy and red tail. By hoeing around 
scme in the top of your head you'll dig 
up the fact that that worn, mallard-winged 
Professor caught a fine creelful of a low- 
ering afternoon in early May. And you 
wonder if a Yellow Sally wouldn't have 
yanked in just as many. I will suppose 
that you are a note-book keeper. You 
turn to your records and find that the 
very year before you were on the Swish 
kill in early May, and that of a rainy 
day the Professor again guided them to 
ward the frying-pan. If you are the kind 
of fellow you ought to be, you will make 
a winter’s memorandum in your note- 
book. It will read something like 
this: 

“Believe that the Professor is a good 
fly of a dark day on the Swishkill in 
early May. If chance comes, try it out 
next season.” 

You should eat an apple and consider 
the next fly. This may be somebody's 
darling, like many of those that I own, 
that I wouldn’t add again to my collection 
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if a Winchester .95-200 was pointed at 
my head. We all must acknowledge the 
ownership of a lot of pretenders. We are 
not mean enough, no fisherman could be, 
to give them away; and they’ve always 
looked so natty in the book we haven't 
had the heart to chuck them where they 
belong. 

But this is stern December; sentiment 
sings in June zephyrs. We bite into an- 
other apple and ruthlessly relieve our 
burdened fly-book. Then we make an- 
other memorandum: 

“Green Spinners have never spun any- 
thing for me. Remember that on the 
streams I fish this fly is about as useful 
landing net for snaring boa-con- 
strictors. If any dealer ever again tries 
to unload another dozen on me, don’t 
let him talk me over—hit him in the eye.” 

3y the time the second apple has gone 
below you'll begin to think that fireside 
fishing is not only a mighty pleasant man- 
ner of reeling away an evening, but that 
the time has been put in as wisely as an 
evening over maps before a cruise into 
unknown waters. And you will find that 
one evening is entirely too short for all 
the many remembrances of past successes 
and failures that your assortment of flies 
has hooked and landed from the pools 
ot memory. 

It is amazing how many varieties of 
flies most fishermen carry and how few 
are adapted for the waters they fish. I 
class myself with the most; and many 
of my own flies are useless. 

I once met a neat old gentleman, in 
particularly clean waders, casting bait in- 
to the clear waters of the Beaverkill. 

“The fish here don't take a fly,” said 
he. “I’ve had to use ‘chub bait’ ever 
since I got here.” 

Say! when he opened his fly book I 
almost threw a double somersault. It’s 
a wonder I didn’t take to my heels. Use 
hait! Why, if he had even used that 
deadly bait—a “darter” (our American 
loach)—on his chomos and butterflies, the 
brown trout would have been frightened 
yet. He didn’t have a fly tied on less 
than a No. 2—we use as small as No. 16 
on the Beaverkill—and every dazzler 


as a 





could have taken prizes in the Easter hat 
parade on Fifth Avenue. 
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“Perhaps they are a trifle overgrown 
and giddy,” I suggested. 

“You think so!” he exclaimed in 
amazement. “Why, at the Upper Dam 
in the Rangeley’s taey are just the thing.” 

“But Maine is quite a ways off,” I ven- 
tured, “and all those Rangeley fish are 
rainbow-chasers.”’ 

“You quite astonish me,” gasped the old 
gentleman. “I assure you that I have 
kept a very full record for many years, 
and these flies are my favorites.” 

So, after all, even if we keep records, 
eat apples of consideration, and use flies 
of past successes, it is all a zero if we 
fling Maine flies at Catskill trout. There- 
fore be sure that in your record you add 
the particular stream and even the par 
ticular part of a stream where you have 
found a certain fly to be killing. Even 
yet your record will not be altogether 
complete unless you mention the size of 
the attractive fly. 

Personally, I find such notes as I have 
gathered together during the past few 
years to be of absorbing interest, and a 
valuable guide for the future. 

For example, my note-book records that 
on a certain smallish, overgrown brook 
in Eastern New York State a large and 
very dark fly proves creelful attractive 
to those of the spotted. This brook runs 
into a river of fair size, and over the 
latter flies of minute sizes are the most 
successful. Why in the name of Ike 
Walton, in the very small tributary large 
flies are killing, seems strange. Yet so 
it is, and my notes, including five years, 
prove that it would be tempting an empty 
creel to waste time with flies of small 
size. 

There is one other thing about fire 
side fishing that twirls up in my mind. 
And it’s so practical that it’s a wonder 
that for many years I never thought of 
it. It is to write a letter to the tackle 
dealer, where you generally buy your 
flies, to ask him to send you information 
as to the flies that he sold the most of 
during the previous season. Winter is a 
good time to ask such questions, for then 
a tackle dealer has more time on his 
hands. You should limit the question to 
the waters you have in mind for the com- 
ing year. 
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“You wrote me that the Soldier Palmer 
was a good fly in late July and low water 
last year in the Western Catskills,” said 
a friend lately. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘IT took a lot of 
heavy trout on that fly, and the largest 
‘brown German’ that I have ever creeled.” 

“You were dead to rights on that fly,” 
remarked my friend. “My dealer sold 
out all his Soldier Palmers and had to 
keep his tiers at work overtime making 
more. Every mail brought orders, whole- 
sale and retail, from Eastern New York 
State.” 

Now see! A fellow up Slide Mountain 
way, and altogether by accident, hits on 
what the brown clan want in late ‘uly. 
In a letter he puts a friend wise. But 
if his friend had asked a tackle dealer, 
he would have been told that anglers all 
over Sullivan and Ulster counties were 
shrieking for Soldier Palmers with every 
incoming mail. The fellow up Slide 
Mountain way and dozens of his tribe 
had all made the discovery at the same 
time. 

The exciting and yet dallying hours 
just before the annual get-a-way from 
office prison cells are altogether too filled 
with other things for careful considera- 
tion of the technique of our art. And 
just after the return, business and family 
matters fill the mind to the exclusion of 
all else. At the streamside you may do 
a little better. But winter and fireside 
tnake a good combination for calm and 
judicial selection of flies for the coming 
season. . 

A man whom I know is an excellent 
puller-in of dollars, as well as fish. He 
is a cold and calculating lumber dealer. 
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Most people would think he had little 
room for sentiment inside of his portly 
and dignified shell. Yet of a winter's 
evening he sometimes strews around him 
fly-books, rods and leaders, and gives him- 
self up to woodsy dreams. 

He has an almost magical and all-potent 
compound for discouraging attacks of 
“punkies” and black-flies. His wife would 
as soon perfume her handkerchief with as- 
safetida. But he tells me that before these 
pipe dreams he gets out his bottle and dab- 
bles a little on his mustache just below the 
nose. The sleet may be hissing against the 
window-panes, the kids may be developing 
infant ailments, the wife may have gone 
to bed with a bad cold, and all sorts of 
business problems may be hovering near, 
but the lumber dealer forgets all such 
trivial matters, as the aromatic insect 
repellent reminds him of June and trout. 
And, after innumerable pipes, when he 
goes to bed, he says that his dreams are 
so green and woodsy that even next 
morning on the way to his icy bathroom 
—he lives in the country—he stops at a 
certain closet and feasts his eyes on his 
wading shoes. How is that for sentiment 
in a lumber dealer? 

But the apples must have been all eaten 
long ago. Our memoranda for future 
guidance have been made, for the nonce. 
Let us, too, dab our noses with “punkie 
oil,” if we are blessed enough to have a 
bottle, and go to our own slumbers. 
Here’s to you, hoping that your dreams 
will be as green as the tips of hemlocks 
in June, and that your fireside investiga- 
tions have hit the right fly for a full 
creel on the great first day of the coming 
season. 


IN OUR MARCH ISSUE BEGINS THE FIRST OF 
THE GREAT FUR FARMING SERIES BY ERNEST 
THOMPSON SETON. AS A MONEY-MAKING HOBBY 
FOR SPORTSMEN FUR FARMING IS A SIDE 
LINE HARD TO BEAT—AND THERE IS NOTHING 


HARD ABOUT IT. 





BETTER READ UP ON IT 
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“ONE LIGHT LEAP NOT FOUR YARDS AWAY” 


THE LONG TRAIL OF THE SNOWSHOE 
HARE 
BY EDW. A. BRIGGS 


ridge, and the smoking-coach tilts 

lazily, with a motion as careless as 
the car’s own hazy, gas-lit atmosphere. 
But, at a forward seat, a big man in gray 
rises suddenly, draws on his overcoat, and 
lifts down from the overhead rack a 
leather gun-case. His movements are de- 
cisive: he knows that ridge and that tilt, 
as do the two quick-moving men across 
the aisle, shouldering the carry-straps of 
long rifle cases; as do a dozen others; as 
do you yourself, buttoning your ulster and 
grasping your old Parker in its well-worn 
“leg-o’-mutton.” The rear door opens 
with a clamping bang: ‘“Mountainrest! 
Mountainrest!” booms the conductor’s 
voice above the pounding rush of wheels 
and the heavy puffing of grade-engines on 


Tosa train sways inward around a bold 


a two per cent. A stout, flabby man sunk 
ponderously in the end of a seat, with his 
hat over his eyes, stirs, wakes, looks about, 
and settles again into cramped slumber; a 
four-hand pinochle game goes on with 
scarce an upward glance from its drum- 
mer players. But you are hurrying up the 
aisle to the forward door. In the baggage 
car, leashed incongruously among trunks 
and crates, old Diamond stands to greet 
you with waving tail and glad eyes of 
foxhound dignity. Close at hand the big 
man in gray is tipping the baggage master 
and chirping to a silky Llewellyn. His 
glance rests for a moment on your dog. 

“Rabbits?” he asks sociably. 

“Yes; white ones; northern hare.” 

“Oho!” His keen eyes flash approval. 
“They're great sport—next to the birds. 


























“CANNY AND KEEN AT EIGHT MONTHS” 


Give me a dog at point and a humming 
cock-grouse in the brush-tops.” 

You laugh good naturedly in the ready 
freemasonry of sportmanship. “Every 
man to his taste; good luck to you in 
yours !” 

Over his shoulder, to the roar of grind- 
ing brakes, he sends back his good will: 

“And full pockets to you!” 

Diamond pulls you strongly through the 
door and down the dark, narrow steps. 
In a stumbling jump your feet meet firm 
gravel and your lungs the cold, keen vigor 
of the northern air. 

You shoulder your way through a dim 
stir of figures and into the little station. 
The room bustles with men, oddly variant 
in garb at this gateway of the woods. 
Under the oil-lamps opulent fur-trimmed 
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coats rub elbows with mackinaw and 
khaki; trim Stetsons bob to dingy felts. 
Smooth city faces laugh into bronzed and 
bearded ones, raising a babel of hearty 
male good-cheer. Here and there the buzz 
of voices is pierced through with the rest- 
less whine of a dog in leash, and from the 
active door comes the grind of wheels and 
the stamp of hoofs, pieced out with many 
lusty “whoas!” and “yeas!” 
There is a light touch on your shoulder, 
and you turn to grip the hand of Bert— 
Bert with his hunter’s dress and his quiet, 
cordial greeting of the woodsman. He 
takes your checks and slips away for the 
suit-cases, then walks beside you, silent 
footed in his lumberman’s boots, across 
the open to the waiting team. Blanket- 
wrapped, with Diamond at your feet 
straining ecstatically over the dash, you 
swing briskly into the northern night. 
Your going is bravely vocal with the rum- 
ble of tires and the clatter of hoofs on 
frozen ground; ahead and behind you 
other wheels are rattling through the dark 
But gradually their noise dies away, and 
you are bowling alone along the high, 
hard roads of the plateaus. Here, the glo- 
rious crisp air has a new note all its own: 
a silence so poignant that even above your 
steady talk you almost hear it as a sonor- 
ous and noble music. This is the voice of 
the mountains—of the dim, black shapes 
that loom on every side, vaguely gigantic 
under the steely glitter of stars. And 
your thoughts race before you to the mor- 
row: the morrow with its brief prelude of 
steaming supper, eager talk beside the 
glowing stove, and a sleep which even an- 
ticipation cannot mar with dreams. 


* * * * 


A sea of mountains—endless, undulant 
crests, like Titan waves frozen in mid- 
heave. Near at hand their broad tops 
brighten with the intimate glitter of brush- 
wood under the winter sun, but the reced- 
ing summits wear only a gray and somber 
desolation; even with the snow-falls they 
never wholly blanch beneath their cover 
of scrub. Here and there on the crests a 
lone pine rears its stark black-green; oF 
spruces camp darkly up the slopes; or the 
long valleys are streaked with rhododen- 
dron-swamps of the same sheer color-note. 




















Yet it is a negative land, almost hueless, 
and entirely soundless save when some 
faint gun-shot pricks across the wastes, or 
running hounds let loose a thin quaver of 
vowels out of the distances. 

This intrusion of the hunter is the only 
ene to mar the solitudes. For more than 
half the year the scrub is peopled with si- 
lence: with the grouse that nest like brown 
shadows in the sweetfern swales, and the 
fox whose dull gold slips, morning and 
evening, over the rocky slopes. Twice 
or thrice in a summer a deer may drift 
across the barrens from the “big country” 
further back, where the brush is denser 
and there are no settlement fields hiding 
just behind a shoulder of the mountain; or 
a bear camps boldly on the plateaus to 
gorge on huckleberries. And the black 
swamps, tropical with rhododendron and 
edged with tangles of aspen and sassafras 
and green brier and kalmia laurel, are the 
nursery of him whose winter trail can lure 
the sportsman from three hundred miles 
away. 

Varying hare, the books call him; and 
he takes his changeable color-notions, per- 
haps, from these same swamps, wearing in 
summer the brown of their slow water— 
brown with just a hint of blue in it—but 
remembering always the waxy white of 
the blossom-heads above him. Half alien 
he seems to these months of heat, and he 
is seen then—if seen at all—as a typical 
“limping hare” of the poets, lean and list- 
less, with small suggestion of his winter 
vigor. Yet he plies a sure activity in the 
green cover, harboring his queer, big- 
headed young in secret surface nests, and 
cutting clean paths on which he and they 
may reach with ease the choicest feeding- 
grounds far up the barrens, or flee back 
to the quick safety of the swamps. Fork- 
ing and crossing and fading into nothing- 
ness, these paths are the surest clue to his 
presence, summer and winter. 

If the first frost spells joy to other fur- 
bearers, the big hare finds in it a tang of 
ecstasy. Essentially a northern breed, his 
kind range even to the Arctic circle; the 
Canadian timber swarms with him; gen- 
erations of New England boyhood have 
snared him in his paths. Should he not 
hold ten-fold treasure, then, the year’s 
end here on our Pennsylvania Blue Ridge? 
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THE CRITICAL MOMENT 


When the brief October flare had died 
down to iron and ashen November—he 
works his miracle, whereby to pay due 
homage to the North. The snows are just 
ahead; and was he not born beneath a 
snowy rhododendron bloom? It is a true 
miracle, not complete in an hour or a day. 
First, the merest silvering on his brown 
sides; then a growing pallor that smothers 
him in smoky drab—but leaving transient 
blots and splashes of brown along his spine 
and especially on his forehead and upper 
cheeks, for all the world like the spotted 
circus ponies of one’s childhood; last of 
all, ermine-white. Not the trimness of the 
winter weasel, however, nor the smooth 
ivory of your pink-eyed Easter bunny; but 
a loose-blown fluffiness, careless yet beau- 














“HUNG UP AMONG COTTON-TAIL AND 
GROUSE” 


tiful, and a sure duplicate of light-piled 
snowflakes that have zigzagged down 
through the brush. With their first fall 
he matches the twig-pierced blanket 
laid upon the thicket floors; by mid- 
December he moves across the drifts in- 
tangible as a flying cloud-shadow. Right 
in the dazzling open he may pause, and 
the gun that flew up to cover him is low- 
ered, the eye peering uncertainly, to find 
him gone—or sitting there still, white of 
the whiteness. 

Close at hand he reveals one unexpected 
lingering of color: his alert, expressive 
ears—rounded and not too long, a true 
woods ear—are tipped and edged with 
black that never alters. The reason is 
baffling, but once discovered it is a very 
triumph of mimicry. For as he crouches 
beneath a shrub his ears are folded along 
his back and a shadowing color there, 
just as every rounded snow-hummock is 
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somewhere crossed with shadow from the 
twigs above. 

At times his pelage plays him false. 
The harlequin half-way coat cannot but 
advertise his movements, though at rest 
it is obscure enough; and now and then 
winter grows faint-hearted and leaves 
him pure—prominent in a world of grays 
and browns. But he takes his troubles 
philosophically, sticking to cover with 
closer persistence, and biding the near 
time when he may drift again across the 
snows. 

Across the snows, I say, not through 
them. <A cottontail of half his weight 
flounders back-deep in the smother, for 
the cottontail hind foot is at best three 
inches and a half in length, with a maxi- 
mum spread of two inches. But the hare’s 
arctic blood crops out in a great soft 
snow-pad that may be six inches long and 
spread four inches between the outer toes, 
and with fore feet proportionately broad 
he sinks only an inch into the white sur- 
face and goes his easy way. No snow- 
shoe was ever more perfect in function— 
or of odder appearance. I shall remem- 
ber always the childish thrill which came 
with my first portrait of the northern 
hare—Audubon’s superb drawing: a sum- 
mer picture, its dark-green distances 
somehow magic with that late-afternoon 
romance which the great artist-naturalist 
could so infuse into his backgrounds. But 
it was the outlandish furry form, of course 
—almost alive on the page—which fired 
my passionate wonder; did ever the woods 
hold a beast so footed? The wonder per- 
sisted when I met the snow hare in the 
flesh. For his huge feet seem just as 
absurdly out of keeping with his size, and 
look clumsy enough as he hangs stiff and 
lifeless among cottontails and grouse, or 
is lifted new shot from the snow. But to 
examine their actual lightness and their 
inch sole of fur is to understand why he 
is so shod with silence and with speed 
alike; why he can run like a flash with 
never a ticking of twigs to mark his going 

In a loose, new snow his track is star- 
tlingly big. Once a tyro—who shall be 


nameless—coming suddenly upon a single 
great print among the sweetfern grasped 
his gun and peered apprehensively ahead 
for the bear cub. And again a party of 
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hunters—native to the hills—found in the 
melting snow a few great broad tracks, 
widening under a south wind, and prompt- 
ly spread the false news of a bruin that 
had passed over Big Spring Barren. But 
collectively the white hare’s tracks are 
truly lepine; at every jump he prints a 
triangle, with the big hind foot marks set 
forward side by side, and behind them the 
smaller fore feet placed one before the 
other. Unmistakably it was only a mam- 
moth bunny that passed that way, swing- 
ing his jumpers out around his front shins 
as he loped. Through the length and 
breadth of the white hare’s range the na- 
tive sees that broad-toed trail and says, 
“Here went a snowshoe rabbit.” 

And how he snowshoes! Up and down 
the banks and hollows when the night 
sky is purple-black and the stars are points 
of flashing hard metal; serenely bobbing 
in his arctic warmth back and forth across 
the swamps till his hard-packed paths seem 
to tell of passing legions; striking out of 
the beaten track to far lone jaunts over 
the barrens, up and up till he pads be- 
neath the jackpines that grow on the rims 
of the rock ledges. Only a yard at a jump 
he goes, smoothly and unhurriedly, though 
he can bound five yards with ease, and 
farther when much alarmed. And what 
a pretty trail he leaves; how soft and sure 
and easeful! Here was no shrinking cot- 
tontail, but a larger, freer spirit, kindred 
to the night and the frost and the wild. 
Ah, the wild! He is so truly of it that a 
field repels him; even a man-made path 
he never follows as may his fellow dwell- 
ers in the brush. Far from ricks and gar- 
den plots he finds a ready living, nibbling 
blackberry shoots and the long trailers of 
the greenbrier, or cutting the bark from 
the winter sassafras. He has all the 
rodent’s grip of jaw and chisel teeth; 
lifted on the snows high above the woods 
earth below he may cut a half-inch sap- 
ling cleanly off four feet above its root, 
leaving what looks the work of some old 
hunter who sought a home-made ramrod 
for his muzzle-loader. Settling in the 
snow to feed, he leaves no deep stern- 
print, for instead of a fat cotton cushion 
he carries behind him only a round white 
button as little as his snowshoes are big, 
so that he squats scarcely upon his tail, 
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but rather on his soft feet themselves. 

With the dawn he lopes under cover 
and snuggles down, not in one “form” 
day after day, but anywhere, changeably 
and conveniently. And at dawn comes the 
wise hunter, with hounds and enterprise, 
to take him with wits and patience. The 
snowshoe is not to be “kicked out” and 
shot on the getaway; nine times out of 
ten he slips off ahead, to be detected by 
scent alone. “Scarce, south of Maine,” 
the books say of him, and though I could 
show a dozen swamps in a five-mile square 
of Pennsylvania where he dwells in thriv- 
ing colonies, I could hardly demonstrate 
his numbers. For he both sits close and 
starts far; to find him is oftener big work 
than small. Hence the dogs and the dawn 
track, the better to raise him from his 
harbor 

The hound that opens on a gray rabbit 
scent will bugle with joy on the snow- 
shoe trail, and push it fast—if he can 
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lor it is not to be followed lightly. Only 
special fitness and experience can exalt the 
ordinary rabbit-dog to the sphere of hare- 
hunter. From beagle to foxhound and 
back again, so runs the hare-hound's 
breed, and he is at his best, perhaps, mid- 
way between the two, for there he has 
the foxhound’s nose and wind and length 
of limb, without a bulk that hinders in 
thick cover. His is no gentle lot, only 
snow-bitten feet and torn ears and a bleed- 
ing, brush-whipped tail, driven by a daunt- 
less grit through swamp tangle and rough 
upland scrub, round and across and back 
again, on loop and double, hot scent and 
cold, to the final gun crack that brings 
him up with a tireless quarry. No hound 
was ever known to catch a grown, unin- 
jured snowshoe. High speed is impossible 
when a dog must twist and scramble in 
cover that a hare penetrates with ease. 
and the big hare is not of the open. Even 
if by some rare chance a snowshoe could 
be set down in a relatively brushless coun- 
try, I question the ability of a pack of fox 
hounds to drive him to a kill with less 
of effort than that demanded by Reynard 
himself. He is a true lepus, sound of 
wind and limb as that time-honored “puss” 
which so long has led the harrier-packs 
across the English counties. All of which 
is a laurel crown on the head of the hound 
that “sticks.” Small wonder such a dog 
rises from the plane of mere servant to 
that of master’s comrade, dear as human- 
ity itself. 

And therein lies the chiefest charm of 
hare hunting. The bird-hunter enjoys at 
best only brief minutes of dog work and 
a second’s thrill as the grouse rises roar- 
ing to the gun; but a single snowshoe 
chase may be protracted through half a 
day—half a day of beloved chiming and 
of terse emotion at the ever-impending 
approach of that wary target through the 
brush. Sometimes a white hare, grown 
huge and keen with years, will “fly the 
country” straight away across the barrens 
to a mile-distant swamp. But oftenest the 
snowshoe leads the hounds in swinging 
circles round about some point from which 
the chase is continuously audible. Afoot 
and followed, and trailing in his wake a 

alleyful of clarion notes, he seems a most 
pesitive quantity; actually he may be en- 
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as a game-bag item. For 
in his wilderness he moves a midge on a 
checker-board—or on a door-mat, to bet- 
ter the metaphor; thrice, five times he 
passes the gun at thirty yards, unseen in 
the cover, and on the sixth round slips by 


tirely negative 


at thirty feet—invisible again. Long ex- 
perience of the country may bag him 
readily at strategic points, but sheer 
“dumb luck” is often just as successful 
—a great boon to the beginner. Or both 
may score a total blank, with a sum total 
of keenest pleasure, for always the hare 
is sure to honor his traditions, scorning 
the cranny holes sought by the cottontail, 
and keeping the hill echoes stirring as 
long as the hounds will follow. 

“They'll show up plain,” says Bert 
“now the ground’s bare again. That first 
snow turned ’em pretty clean. But they’re 
settin’ mighty close.” 

They are. All morning you toil through 
the rhododendrons that ring the head 
springs of the Rattlesnake, and round 
about you old Diamond bustles in the 
cover—-Diamond and Fan, a clean-limbed, 
seventeeen-inch beagle, and their two 
pups, Beaut and Bruno, canny and keen 
at eight months. You bag a brace of 
the grouse that hum away to this side 
and that, and the dogs drive to hole 
an inglorious cottontail. But noon comes, 
and lunch is eaten beside the gurgling 
trout brook in the cold, bright sunshine, 
and no white prize has been put moving. 

“We'll try the barrens,” says Bert. 
“They must be there sure.” 

After an hour you are standing alone 
on a rock midway up the slow slopes— 
tired, and a little disappointed, and some- 
what dulled to the world about. And— 
hark! He’s off; the pups are bugling 
the news! In a flash the endless, glint- 
ing thickets are vital with possibilities, 
and you wait breathless. O luck! they 
are coming your way! There’s Fan 
harking in, and Dime—all four—what a 
chorus! Closer, closer; and where— 
where—there he is! White in the dead 
tangle as a bounding snowball, and hurt- 
ling down hill in choppy leaps! Let 
him come; cover him; now! Bang! 
from your full-choked left! Over the 
gun-rib he buckles up and streams away 
forward in a marvelous flying leap, clean 




















out of sight into the brush! You strain 
and stare, gasping with excitement and 
chagrin, but he is gone. The hounds 
crackle past in full cry and view, but 
running in the brush much slower than 
their tongues. Straight for the Rattle- 
snake they head; he is far in the swamps 
by now. Oh, well—there is a chase ahead, 
and you may score yet. “Missed!” you 
shout to Bert, remembering, and plunge 
down hill. Suddenly the music lulls, dies. 
It is incredible: a white-hot scent, and 
every hound a true one. You hurry 
forward and cry them on, but silence 
reigns. Then old Dime swings into view, 
stops, noses, raises his big tan head, and 
with it a white something. You scored, 
but he raced two hundred yards before 
he fell, and the hounds clean overran him! 

As you lift him from the ground— 
that big white triumph of the north, long 
as your gun-barrels, and firm and clean 
and racy beneath his miracle of furs— 
the last letter is set for you in the golden 
word romance! 

At the swamp edge Fan cries another 
trail, and they chorus for an hour, now 
far, now near. Once, as you crouch be- 
neath the dark foliage, they swing sharply 
toward you, and some subtle instinct— 
but no sound—jerks your head around to 
glimpse him in one light leap not four 
yards away—nearly spotless against the 
under-gloom, and gone as soon as seen. 
Almost too beautiful he was to shoot; 
but your qualms are mild when Bert drops 
him the next minute, for now you have 
one apiece to bump comfortably in your 
coat-tails on the way home. 

Comfortably and more. Atop a pair 
of birds a hare is heavy; three of them 
will give you a day of aching shoulders. 
But he is worth it in mere cold economy; 
adequately cooked he is as sweet as any 
cottontail. And who would not deem 
him treasure whose ears and kickers pro- 
trude from opposite ends of the pocket? 

On the morrow it snows; a driving slant 
that cuts your face as you press stubborn- 
ly up Turkey Knoll, bent on starting a 
snowshoe. Foolish persistence; for when 
he leaps away almost at your feet—a 
rare chance—the gun speaks half blindly, 
and your quick shot never touched him. 
You can only dash the snowflakes from 
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your eyelashes and call loudly on the 
hounds. They are sadly handicapped, poor 
tykes, and with all their work cannot long 
hold the smothered trail. Literally wet 
to the neck with the white deluge from 
the brush, you are home at noon, to wait 
the joy of the clearing. 

It comes in a spotless dawn written 
thick with tracks. Sunrise brings a 
young snowshoe, which plays so prettily 
on a wooded slope, never sensing you 
behind your rock-maple, that you must 
step out with a shout to put him in fair 
flight before you shoot. Diamond mean 
while goes away on a fox chase which 
he never quits till noon, when a neighbor 
bags the circling red two miles from the 
start. Back in the swamps again, the 
old hound routs out a white racer, which 
takes the four with yip and yap and full 
toned bay right out of hearing in a clean 
dash, and when at last you come up with 
them they are doubling in a swamp so 
dense that you see only a white shower 
from the shaking rhododendrons as they 
pass, the hare himself invisible at any 
nearness. 

And the week goes by brim-full of 
incident: notably its five white hare and 
four hounds running their tangling ways 
all at one time the length and breadth 
of the Mud Swamp; not to mention, among 
others, the huge snowshoe which dodges 
for an hour the energies of Bert and a 
third gunner, and then comes obligingly 
bobbing to the very log whence, dog- 
tired, you have never stirred. A week 
of hits and misses; of wet feet and sore 
muscles and a joyful heart; of morning 
eagerness, and of sweet fatigue when you 
lag at twilight down the Gorge Road, 
high above the roaring Rattlesnake, and 
see below you the window of home twink- 
ling welcome through the gloom. 

In the morning you wave good-bye 
from the car-steps, and turn inside to 
your seat. Once again the train sways 
inward around that bold ridge, but with 
a difference: it tilts the other way. You 
are homeward bound. The big man in 
gray is coming down the aisle, smiling 
Lroadly; he left a long string of birds in 
the baggage-car. And as you make room 
tor him, comes the thought of a certain 
heavy box—and you are content. 

















N this land of snow and ice where dogs 
are “horses” and dried fish “hay” the 
man and the dog are inseparable. Man 
in his native land regards the dog as a 
household pet and canine friend, while 
here the dog rises to one of the necessary 
factors of existence, drawing a loaded 
sled in winter, and carrying a pack in 
summer. 

The native Malamute dog is at once the 














THE ALASKA 
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most cheerful worker, and the most ob- 
stinate shirk, affectionate and indifferent 
by moods, peaceful and quarrelsome by 
spells, quiet and noisy by chance, intelli- 
gent or dense at will, but always cunning, 
crafty and wise. They steal anything 
that lies out doors, and will carry away 
all belongings of humans not tied down 
or beyond their strength. They can make 
out a good living where “Billy Goats” 
would starve, and like the Indians have 
learned to appreciate canned goods. They 
are natural born can openers; some as 
sert they can read the labels; that enables 
those with fastidious tastes to select their 
own particular brand of canned street car 
horse. They soon learn who is their mas- 
ter, and if you are not, they are. It is 
necessary therefore to handle them with 
a firm hand as they respect authority and 
have a keen sense of justice, being quick 
to respond to good treatment. The wolf 
in their blood shows at once in the long 
muzzle, little eyes, pointed ears and gray 
coat, to say nothing of their dismal howl 
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and stealthy movements. The best Mala- 
mutes are bred directly from the wild 
wolf, the parent generally being the small 
Indian “Siwash” dog, itself a mongrel of 
most any color with the wolf character 
istics generally predominating. The re- 
sult of such a cross resolves itself into 
little less than a domestic wolf. This 
wild instinct shows itself in their delight 
in traveling over new trails where the 
fresh breeze of the hills with its scent of 
nature’s wild creatures in their nostrils 
causes each ear to raise a little higher, 
each eye to open wider and a continuous 
tugging in the harness to make the turn 
in the trail ahead. On ordinary trails a 
good dog team will haul from 150 to 300 
pounds per dog and keep up a good swing- 
ing trot all day with occasional rests. 
They are fed but once a day, at night. 
How the faithful creatures do appreciate 
the end of the trip, and the unbuckling 
of the harness; all hands take a good 
scratch and a roll in the snow and during 
the time their meal is being prepared they 
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settle in many a noisy fight all grievances 
of the day past. The leader is called to 
account for too fast traveling, others have 
private reasons for a scrap and not in- 
frequently a general melee takes place. 
After supper they are at peace with the 
world and soon roll up in the snow like a 
ball of fur and sleep until morning, when 
they are ready for another hard nerve- 
racking day. 
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ECEMBER Ist was rapidly ap- 
D proaching, bringing with it the 

close of the deer-hunting season and 
the end of a delightful vacation. A part 
of us had hunted in the neighborhood 
of French Lake in Iron County, Wiscon- 
sin. All had been successful excepting 
Ira. Ira, whose trusty old model ’95 had 
earned him the nickname of “Eagle Eye” 
on previous deer-hunting trips, had 
brought no game to bag thus far. His 
persistence, coupled with a profound 
knowledge of the game, had won him 
many shots in the twenty days he had 
hunted the French Lake country, but— 
nothing doing. It was a plain case of 
hoodoo, so Ira claimed. Nevertheless, he 





stuck to it. Daybreak would find him 
on a runway near camp, where he would 
watch for an hour or so. Then, hasten- 
ing back to camp, he would wake up the 
rest of us, who, having a deer apiece 
hung on the pole, didn't have to get up 
ac an unreasonable hour. An hour later 
Ira would be well on his way, with a 
noonday lunch in the pocket of his mack 
inaw. Occasionally one of us would 
hunt with him, but usually he went alone. 
He would pick up the first fresh track 
he saw after leaving camp and then his 
day’s work was ahead of him. As a still- 
hunter, Ira has few superiors, and many 
were the bucks who had the scares of 
their lives when a whizzing .35 bullet 

















would sing past their noses. After Ira 
had missed several shots we thought that 
it might be the gun’s fault, and suggested 
this to him. He took us out into the 
clearing and knocked all the tin-cans gal- 
ley west that we set up on stumps for 
. him to shoot at, thus vindicating his “old 
reliable.” Then we agreed with him that 
it must be a hoodoo after all. 

Ira redoubled his efforts. It was not 
until the fading light which heralds the 
approach of night came that he would 
quit hunting. Twilight often found him 
on some old logging road, miles from 
camp. Sometimes we feared he might 
be lost, he stayed out so late. 

One evening, November 29th of last 
year, we sat waiting, as usual, for his re 
turn. Suddenly we heard the thump, 
thump of feet on the stoop, and an instant 
later the door opened and Ira blew in with 
a cloud of snow. 

“Did you get one to-day?” we chorused 
anxiously. 

“Three shots,” gloomed Ira, “but not a 
hair, not even a drop of blood. All easy 











“a NEW BLANKET OF SNOW COVERED THE GROUND 
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chances, too, and every one of ‘em was 
a clean miss. Can you beat it? And 
to-morrow’s the last day,” he added dole 
fully. 

“You don't expect to shoot the biggest 
buck every year, do you?” asked Al. 
“You've been high man for the last three 
years. That ought to be honor enough 
for any man.” 

“But, darn it all, l’m getting so used 
to it year after year that I can't imagine 
myself going home without a good head.” 

“Well, there’s still a whole day ahead 
of you, old-timer; change coats and may- 
be your hoodoo will climb a tree,” joshed 
Al. 

The last day of the season dawned cleat 
and cold. A new blanket of snow cov 
ered the ground. “And tracks going in 
all directions!” exclaimed Ira, who had 
teen out to his old watching-place. “If 
I don’t get one to-day I’ll stay home and 
play tiddle- de-winks with the kids next 
November. Say, Al,” he continued, “I’ve 
taken your advice for chasing the hoodoo. 
I have two different rubbers on and a new 
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coat and cap. As soon as you slow-pokes 
get some breakfast ready, I’m going to 
start out and to-night I'll be high man 
again.” 

“Quit kidding yourself,’ laughed Al, 
and the rest of us added our little mite, 
too. 

“We're going down to Beaver Creek 
to-day, to visit the trappers, so if you hap- 
pen to be in the neighborhood, Ira, stop 
in for lunch,” I remarked during break- 
fast. 

“No time to eat to day, excepting on 
the run,” said Ira briefly, as he stuffed 
« lunch into his pocket and grabbed his 
gun; “I’m going to be as busy as a hen 
with ducklings to-day. So long.” 

“Good luck, old man,” we shouted as 
he slammed the door and hurried down 
the trail. 

We finished our job of tidying up the 
shack and were soon on our way to 
Beaver Creek, five miles away. Having 
received an invitation from Les Cushing 
and Herman Martin, two trappers, to 
come and see their catch of furs, we were 
taking advantage of it. Following Ira’s 
tracks in the snow for a while, we soon 
came to a place where a big buck track 
crossed the trail. Naturally, Ira had 
turned off and was on his way to the 
north somewhere, following those tracks. 

“Hope he gets him,” wished Al, and his 
wish was echoed by the rest of us. 

“T’ll bet he hasn’t time to notice how 
beautiful the woods look this morning,” 
ventured someone. 

“Neither did any of us, for that mat- 


ter, until we each got our deer,” re- 
turned Al. 
They certainly were beautiful that 


bright November morning with their fresh 
blanket of snow. Every once in a while 
one of us would receive a sudden shock 
when a branch full of snow was dumped 
on him as the rising wind swayed the 
limbs and caused them to unload their 
snowy burden. 

We came to a place where the trail ran 
along an old logging road for a short 
distance. It was here that one of those 


little incidents occurred which, while they 
may be disagreeable at the time, afford 
a pleasant reminiscence in after days. 
Al was in the lead, with yours truly fol- 
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there was a 
road. 


lowing closely. Right ahead 
bush in the middle of the From 
the top of this bush to another at the 
right of the road there was a pole. Al, 
seeing the pole, recognized it as one of 
Cushing’s methods of marking a set, so 
he passed around to the left of the bush 
and walked on. I thought that it would 
be easier to duck under the pole than walk 
around the bush, and so became 
Just as I stepped next to the 
whack! A good healthy wolf trap had 
me by the toes. The heavy rubbers and 
three pairs of woolen socks which I had 
on eased the blow to some extent, but 
even with that protection [ got a pretty 
tight pinch. If alone, I might have ex- 
perienced some difficulty in getting rid of 
the trap, as I couldn't bend the springs 
with my hands and could step on only 
one spring at a time. Al helped me out. 
For a few minutes he was more con 
cerned than I, but when he saw that no 
bones were broken he most naturally 
cussed things around while he reset the 
trap, to relieve his feelings. Later, when 
I told Cushing about the episode and sug- 
gested that I would have had my hands 
iull if I had been alone, he looked at my 
gun, which is a .80-80 Winchester, and 
said, “All you'd had to do was stick 
your gun-barrel in the jaws of the trap, 
twist the gun by the stock and lift your 
foot out.” It’s easy when know 
how. 

After an hour and a half or so we came 
to a big opening which marked the pass 
ing of a forest fire. It was a un- 
lovely place when contrasted with the big 
woods we had just come through. Beaver 
Creek flowed through one edge of this 
opening. We crossed the Creek on what 
was leit of an old logging dam, followed 
a winding trail which led through a strip 
of dense timber and soon came to the 
trapper’s shack. It was a little 9x12 
affair of logs, and you couldn't see the 
place until you were almost on top of it. 
Six of us ate dinner in this “bear den,” 
as Herman Martin called it! Although 
not much larger than a packing case It 
was quite comfortable. It was some din- 
ner that our hosts served, because Les 
Cushing is some cook. Any one whom 
he has guided in the Flambeau District 
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can tell you that. Three of us sat on 
the bed, one on a chair, one on the wood- 
pile, while Les himself stood at the little 
stove and saw that we got our fill of the 
venison stew, hot biscuits and coffee. 

The day passed quickly. There were 
seven wildcats hanging on the pole out- 
side, waiting to be skinned, and Cushing, 
anticipating the arrival of my camera, had 
frozen one of them in a walking position. 
It looks almost like the real thing on the 
picture. Four o’clock came before we 
realized that it was so late. Darkness 
follows four o’clock quickly at that time 
of the year, so it was up to us to hustle 
if we expected to reach camp that night. 
Cushing and Martin returned with us, and 
it was quite a formidable procession that 
tramped the trail to camp. Six of us, 
each with a rifle on his shoulder. 

“By golly, if a deer saw this bunch 
now, he’d drop dead of heart failure,” 
exclaimed Herman. 

Just then, like a flash, a buck shot 
across the trail ahead of us. In the con- 
tusion which followed no one shot, but 
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“THE CROTCH WAS PUT OVER THE BUCK’S NECK” 


we made up for this by howling like 
wolves to speed it along. 

“Now, if Ira should happen to be in 
that direction ” began Al, when bang! 
bang! two shots rang out. “That’s him 
all right” he finished. 

We hurried ahead and came onto Ira 
in a few minutes, doing a crazy dance 
all around the fallen deer. We gave him 
the glad hand, together with some hip 
hurrays, and everything was rosy. Les 
cut a long pole with a crotch at one end. 
The crotch was put over the buck’s neck 
and tied and then we took turns dragging 
it into camp. 

After supper that night, having finished 
packing up for our departure on the mor- 
row, we were all seated around the roar- 
ing box stove. 

“Now that the excitement is all over, 
Ira, tell us about it again,” asked Les. 

“Well,” began Ira, “you saw where I 
picked up his tracks this morning. I 
sneaked along carefully and could see 
where he had been feeding. His tracks 
took me right into that brushy slashing 
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““ACROSS THE TRAIL AHEAD OF US” 


east of Island Lake. All at once I heard 
a snort, but couldn’t make him out, the 
brush was so thick. He was wise to the 
fact that there was danger in the neigh- 
borhood, all right, and | knew that it 
was up to me to catch sight of him and 
shoot or he’d be out of there. I stooped, 
stretched and bent sideways trying to see 
him, but Mr. Buck kept pretty well hid. 
Finally, I moved a step ahead and crash! 
he started before I could get a bead on 
him. Saw him go up a bald ‘hog’s back’ 
a few seconds later, and he stopped right 
at the top for a look around. Well, I had 
my chance then. I aimed carefully, ma- 
king allowances for an uphill shot, and 
fired. That hoodoo was still on the job 
and I shot too low, as I saw when I 
reached the top of the hill. My bullet 
had plowed a little furrow in the snow 
right between his tracks. I kept right 
after him, as carefully as I knew how, 
but he saw me first and was off again 
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Then I decided that I made too much of 
a mark against the bright snow with my 
dark clothes, so I set down my gun and 
tried the old trick of rolling around in 
the snow to make myself white. Would 
you believe it, fellows, I saw the deer six 
times this morning, though I didn’t get 
as many shots. At noon I sat down and 
rested for a few minutes while I ate my 
lunch. After dinner it was the same drill 
over again. That wise old-timer tried 
every trick he knew to shake me, but I 
stuck right to him. He took me on a 
grand tour around this township, and 
I’ll bet I saw more new country to-day 
than I ever dreamed of. Of all the cedar 
swamps and windfalls, phew! Well, you 
can imagine that I was getting to be 
pretty tired by the time four o’clock came. 
Then, I had the best chance of all. I saw 
which way the deer was going, and 
thought that I knew of a short cut by 
which I might possibly head him off. 
After hustling like blazes, I reached that 
little ‘hog’s back,’ right near where we 
met this afternoon. Crawling up the 
steep bank carefully, I peeked over the 
ridge. There he was, not more than fifty 
feet away, standing still with his head 
turned, looking down his back trail. This 
time I wasn’t going to take any chances, 
so I rested the gun on a windfall on the 
top of the bank and then—my feet slipped 
from under me and I fell all the way back 
down the slope. Talk about mad—I was 
so mad that I didn’t go back up the hill 
to see whether the buck was still there 
or not. Being right near the trail, I 
thought I would quit and wait for you 
fellows and we'd go home together. | 
scraped the snow off of a windfall, sat 
down and, believe me, I was pretty much 
disgusted. I’d just about made up my 
mind that I was better off without a 
deer and was beginning to fill my pipe 
for a smoke when you fellows howled. 
[ stood up on the windfall, looking 
down your way, and a few seconds 
later that deer broke through the brush 
and headed right for me. Evidently he 
neither saw nor smelled me, and I'll bet 
that if I hadn’t shot him he’d have run 
me over. And now, where’s the game 
sport who wants to bet that mine isnt 
the heaviest deer?” 


















THE SPORTSMAN’S DEN 





BY ARTHUR F. RICE 


Secretary of the Camp Fire Club 


" SUBTERRANEAN retreat; a 
A cavern occupied by animals: a 

lair.” Such are the first defini- 
tions given in the lexicon for the word 
“den,” which has lost something of its 
originally wild and savage meaning, and 
has been tamed to serve as a title for a 
room in the modern house; and yet some 
of its primitive significance still remains, 
for “the den” is, after all, a sort of hiding 
place or retreat: it may still be the abode 
of wild animals—albeit they are only 
mounted specimens—and it is a lair to 
which certain red-blooded men with pri- 
mordial instincts love to escape, and, sur- 
rounded by trophies of the chase and 
divers strange forest gods, to talk and 
to dream of lands where the earth is still 
young and unspoiled; of great, silent for- 
ests where the axe has never been; of 
rushing streams whose white waters have 
never been throttled by the grimy hand 





of commerce; of far-flung prairies and 
tundras where wild flocks race and feed; 
of snow-capped mountains and green val- 
leys which have never been sullied by the 
smoke of chimneys or profaned by the 
din of factories. 

Therefore to the den—beloved of men 
and tolerated by women—one brings the 
trophies and the relics of many a trip 
afield, and it becomes to him a place of 
delightful reminiscence or stirring recol- 
lection—for every article there has a his- 
tory into which are woven memories of 
golden days gone by and of the men who 
have shared the joys and the hardships of 
camp and trail. 

That frayed and water-worn paddle is 
something more than a shapely piece of 
wood, for it has fought wild water in 
seething rapids and saved its wielder 
from many an ugly rock and dangerous 
plunge. Many sinewy hands have grasped 
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that shaft and used it with a skill its 
owner cannot claim; it has been dipped 
noiselessly in the glassy surface of still 
pools, and has buffeted the rolling waves 
of “big water” in the North. Now, like 
the steed whose races have all been run, 
but that is kept and cared for in remem- 
brance of work well done, the old paddle 
stands in the corner of the den, mute 
reminder of past dangers and delights. 
On the wall above me hangs the head 
of a noble buck, shot, away back in the 
nineties, on the St. Regis River, and while 
the sight of it vividly recalls that gray 
Adirondack dawn when the Saranac boat 
was propelled, with a skill that was al- 
most weird, past wooded point and grassy 
bank, or over watery fields of lily-pads 
that softly grated against the keel; while 
I can still feel the thrill of that supreme 
moment when “the head of heads” became 
mine and my first 
big ambition in hunt- 
ing was realized ;— 
nevertheless, that 
shapely head serves 
chiefly to remind me 
of the man who pad- 
dled the boat that 
wonderful autumn 
morning—Will Mar- 
tin, prince of guides 
and heart of oak, 
who crossed the 
Great Divide in Feb- 
ruary, 1902, striving 
in vain in the midst . 
of a terrible blizzard to bring in to safety 
an exhausted comrade. “Greater love can 
no man have than that he lay down his 
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LONCKEY. FISHING © 


life for his friend.” And so to my den 


brave Will Martin often comes in spirit 
light 


and we the camp-fire and live 
over again the day’s 
hunt. 

The glossy pelt 
and grinning head 
of yonder black bear 
transports 
thoughts to the Ma- 
galloway River, in 
Maine, and to ten 
gorgeous October 
days in company 
with John Williar 
—than whom one 
would search long 
to find a more joy- 
ous and compatible 
campmate—and with those alert and 
dependable backwoods gentlemen, Guy 
Brooks and Fred York. Doubtless God 
could have made a better cook than 
Guy Brooks, but doubtless He never 
did! Old Bruin’s hide recalls some- 
thing more than the exultation of secur- 
ing my first bear, because, while skinning 
him, I saw, for the first time in my life, 
a grouse drumming; and also because on 
that trip I caught my biggest trout— 
whose skin is there upon the wall—with 
a dry tamarack for a fly rod, on which 
loops were tied for the line to run through 
from the coil in the boat; “Brooks’ noise- 
less reel,” we called it. Then, too, it was 
that I learned that bears are cannibals. 
for we found the carcass of the one I had 


our 




























killed torn to pieces and partly devoured 
by his fellows. 

It may be a very 
trifling thing that 
suggests to the mind 
a host of people 
and a long chain of 
events. That drink 
ing-cup, carved from 
dry maple, with its 
thong of caribou 
skin and tiny barrel 
to slip under the 
belt, is a Laurentian 
product, patiently fashioned from the knot 
of a tree by one of the best guides in the 
Province of Quebec—Jean St. Pierre. 1 
can recall his big, upstanding figure and 
feel the thrust of the canoe as his power- 
ful arms swept the paddle through the 
water tirelessly from dawn to dusk; I can 
see the swelling muscles on the back of his 
neck, marvelously developed by long use 
of the tump-line in carrying heavy loads; 
I can hear the splendid tenor voice of his 
canoe-mate, Patrique, singing “A la Claire 
Fontaine” or “Roulant, ma boulle”’ as we 
swung into the camping-place on Lac 
Cinq or Castor Noir or Grenier. And, 
flitting about the camp-fire or shouldering 
their canoes on the portage, I can see 
those other splendid guides, Lavergue and 
Simon and Leon Sylvester, strong-bodied, 
clean-minded and wonderfully woods-wise. 
Again the trout leap in the Souci out- 
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let, or the Steamboat Rock pool! Again 
the caribou clatter off the beach at Wau- 
kaumkonke and the bull moose plunge 
through the shallows of Wessoneau; and 
yet again there sounds in my ears the 
splash of the beaver and the demoniac 
laughter of the loon on many an unnamed 
and seldom-visited lake in that wonderful 
network of waterways. Better still are 
the recollections of those days and nights 
in canoe and canvas with George Rogers, 
a man who can find joy even in a wet camp 
and smile when nature and the elements 
are doing their worst; and best of all are 
the thoughts of that second trip with those 
two who preside over our destinies and 
who, we were told, were the first ladies 
to negotiate the Wessoneau Gorge and 
make the eight-mile portage out to the 
St. Maurice River. And such fishing! 
Think of eleven and one-half pounds of 
speckled trout, at three casts, on a 4%- 
ounce rod! and all 
weighed on Rogers’ 
scales, too! and that 
is only a part of the 
story this cup could 
tell. 

No less rich in as- 
sociations and pleas- 
ant memories is that 
“crooked knife,” pre- 
sented, in the Croche 
River country, by 
Patrick Cleary, who, strange as it may 
seem from his name, was a full-blooded 
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Montaignais Indian and chief of his tribe, 
speaking, in addition to French and Eng- 
lish, five Indian dialects. Fortunate was 
he who had this man to guide him, as 
Dan Beard and Ashley Grace can testify. 
He has passed to the Happy Hunting- 
Grounds, but this “crooked knife” of the 
Old Montaignais, which he had made 
from a file, is to me a symbol of those 
never-to-be-forgotten trips; of wonderful 
and soul-satisfying trout fishing; of virgin 
forests unharmed by axe or fire; of wild, 
sequestered lakes haunted by moose and 
caribou and of certain hair-raising rapids 
that we ran between the “Devil’s Port- 
age” and “Hell’s Half-mile.” 

No den is complete that lacks a gun 
cabinet, or something of the sort, that is 
full of drawers and spaces for the mani- 
fold articles necessary and dear to the 
hunter and fisherman. Ample room there 
must be for the old Parker 12-gauge that 
has made the fur and feathers fly and 
saved your reputation at the traps; for the 
9-millimeter Mauser that has won you 
your moose and elk; and for the Win- 
chester Special that stopped the mountain 
goat and cured you of a lurking timidity 
at the thought of meeting a grizzly bear 
alone. Aye, and room, too, for the old 
44-40 Marlin, the “meat-getter” of ear- 
lier days, with eleven notches on its stock, 
each standing for a deer shot by yourself, 
your wife, or your son. Room for the 
rods, those dear, inanimate friends that 
in your loving clasp have spent with you 
weeks and months of spring and summer- 
time, when flowers were abloom and birds 
were singing and all nature was gracious 
and kind. Marvelous pieces of mechan- 
ism, these rods, that become a part of 
your very frame, making your reach and 
touch the longer by their length, obeying 
your impulse, leaping to do your bid- 
ding, sensitive, patient, tenacious, joyfully 


standing the strain! Oh, why hasn't 
someone written a poem on the fly 
rod! 


Room for the axes and holsters—for 
the cartridges, canteen and tump-line; 
and drawers upon drawers for reels and 
fly-books and forty kinds of spoon hooks 
and feathered contraptions for luring 
every sort of fish under the sun. 
Remember that there are long winter 
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months when the forests are locked and 
the waters are sealed and you must live 
in retrospect or anticipation; therefore 
all these things must be kept handy where 
you can stroke and fondle them and come 
to agreements with them as to what you 
and they shall do the coming season. 
Moreover, there will be a few drawers 
filled with nondescript articles that un- 
sympathetic people will want to know 
what on earth you intend doing with and 
why you don’t throw them away; bits of 
wire and wood and leather, broken lead- 
ers, gutless flies and reels afflicted with 
intestinal disorders. Never mind—don't 
weaken—hold your own! Scorn or bribe 
friends or family, if need be, but never— 
never throw away those precious odds 
and ends that you have used some time 
or may want to use again within the next 
thirty or forty years. Haven’t you be- 
fore now been on trips with men who 
had a contempt for “carrying anything 
they didn’t need,” but who afterward— 
miles from anywhere—would fairly grovel 
for a safety-pin or beg you, with tears in 
their eyes, for a suspender buckle? 
Hence the theorem! 

A den without a closet is like an egg 
without salt, and a man who doesn’t care 
for one probably wouldn't take the 
trouble to vote. Where else, pray, will 
you keep your pack-bags, tent and cook- 
ing outfit, your sleeping-bag, camp-stove 
and the eleven pairs of moccasins and 
hunting shoes which should be found in 
every well-ordered family? And what 
about your mackinaws and sweaters and 
Duxbacks? Are these things to be basely 
stuffed into some old trunk that is stored 
where you can’t get at it and with the 
particular thing you want invariably at 
the bottom of the same? Perish the 
thought! You want a good, big closet 
that shall be sacred to your own use and 
never become the repository of the iron- 
ing-board or carpet-sweeper. When the 
door of this penetralium is set ajar there 
should emerge a faint odor of balsam 
and ripened leaves—a scent of buckskin 
and a tantalizing suspicion. of a smoky 
odor born of the sometime close proxim- 
ity of the things therein to the camp-fire 
Even the empty flask on the shelf may 
perchance contribute its trace of aroma 


























to the harmony of fragrance that per- 
meates the closet of the den. 

The birch-bark horn that called to his 
doom the big bull moose whose head fills 
yonder space naturally comes in for its 
niche in the den. It conjures up an au- 
tumn picture of beautiful Bryson Lake, 
far up in the Kippewa country; of a wide 
marsh, showing like dull old gold against 
the black background of the spruces; of 
the charge of a wounded 
bull with wrathful eyes and 
bristling mane; of an AIl- 
gonquin Indian flying for 
cover and—if the truth be 
told—of a very much re- 
lieved hunter with an empty 
rifle—viewing the remains 
a few feet away. 

Even more worthy of 
honor, perhaps, as a mural 
adornment is that horse- 
bell, that clanked in the 
pack-train up the valley of 
the Flathead and over the 
Continental Divide and 
among the Tetons and in 
the Valley of the Sun. 
How its harsh tones mel- 
lowed to a musical tinkle as the horses 
fed farther and farther away at night 
while we sat around the camp-fire and 
rehearsed the adventures of the day by 
perilous ford and slippery trail and tower- 
ing crag; the bad things that almost 
happened and the great things that really 
did happen; and just how there fell to 
each of us the lordly elk and the elusive 
mountain goat. To me that bell is a 
“call of the wild” and an appropriate re- 
minder of that more thrilling sound, the 
bugle of the bull elk, and of that strange, 
weird music which the wind makes away 
up among the bare peaks. More even 
than the trophies themselves does this bell 
tell the story of the trips, for it was in 
evidence every day; a welcome sound 
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when it told where the horses were that 
kad strayed far during the night; a no- 
tice that all was well when we heard its 
regular clank along the trail; a warning 
when its sudden jangle sounded where 
bad things might happen. It talked in 
different tones in different places, re- 
sounding loudly in the canyons, muffling 
its voice in the snow-laden forests and 
sounding flat in the thin air of the high 
altitudes. It is a reminder of the horse 
that carried you so well, or, perchance, 
of one that didn’t! The clank of that 
bell sends my thoughts flying to Montana, 
and again I| sit by the camp-fire with 
Eugene Bruce and William Cox, Frank 
Hardy and Ferris Meigs, while the wind 
roars through the canyon or the coyote 
yaps in the distant gloom; 
and yet again I climb the 
slide rock or steal through 
the Douglas firs and lodge- 
pole pines with those match- 
less guides, Billy Hoxsey 
and Claude Townsend, 
Frank Higgins and Orrin 
Vandewarka, into whose 
hands I pray that my best 
friends may be delivered 
when they seek the Rocky 
Mountain trails. 

When the storm roars 
outside and the sleet beats 
upon the window-panes it 
is pleasant, by contrast, to 
view, swimming on his ma- 
hogany panel, the 40-pound 
Amberjack caught in the edge of the Gulf 
Stream off the Florida coast, where skies 
were bright and airs were soft and the 
clear, green water sparkled in the semi- 
tropical sun. How the waves dashed over 
the “Hen and Chickens” and “Alligator” 
reefs as we played and landed the big 
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Amberjack, Grouper, and Crevalle and 
fought it out with those tigers of the sea, 
the Barracouta! That shapely and iri 
descent form conjures up visions of snow- 
white coral sands and cocoanut palms 
where winter is unknown and where, with 
some reason for his belief, Ponce de Leon 
thought he had found the waters of per- 
ennial youth. Marvelous days were those, 
with Zane Grey and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Slocum, when our fellow-fishermen, the 
pelicans, industriously plied their trade, 
the man-o’-war birds circled over us on 
graceful wing and here and there the fin 
of a sinister shark cleft the water. Speak- 
ing of Florida, that nine-foot alligator, 
taken in a sluggish tributary of the Ca- 
loosahatchie river, clamors for recogni- 
tion; for was he not lured to me from his 
watery den, by an old alligator hunter, 
through a device so strange and almost 
unbelievable that it would call for a story 
all by itself? Verily, the sight of these 
“Florida Enchantments” stirs us _ to 
planning fresh forays into that land of 
fruit flowers, tarpon and wild tur- 
keys. 

But where would we end if we looked 
into all the drawers and portfolios and 
cubbyholes of the den and attempted to 
even hint at the associations suggested by 
their contents! That row of pipes, alone, 
might transgress the limits of a magazine 
article, and yonder collection of Camp- 
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would 
make a volume of history. Those old dog 
eared and dilapidated books—whose illus- 
trations have been made even more lurid 
by boyish attempts at hand-coloring—bear- 
ing the titles “Frank the Young Natural 
ist,” “The Boy Hunters,” “The Trapper's 
Guide” and “The Perils and Pleasures of 
a Hunter's Life,” described in 
nothing short of a chapter on the Joys of 
Youth, and the shelf full of precious vol- 
umes signed and presented by their au 
thors would demand an essay on Friend- 
ship. May I not name, without offense, 
those men who have thus honored my den 
and peopled it with charming companions 
—Hornaday, Shields and Seton, Stewart 
Edward White, Cox and Irving Bachellor, 
Gregor, Morris and Boardman, Dimock, 
Wallace and Zane Grey, Alfred Bigelow 
Paine, Dan Beard and Charles Livingston 
Bull, Deming, Mills, and Gill. 

So you see the den holds in solution, so 
tu speak, the substance for many a winter 
evening talk between friends who stay in 
doors only to plan how they may soon get 
out together into the open: those dear, in- 
dulgent friends, who love what you love 
and who differ with you only often enough 
to give you a respect for their opinion: 
those good talkers and good listeners with- 
out the society of whom even the best ap- 
pointed and most richly stored den would 
be a lonesome place indeed. 


Fire .Club menus and souvenirs 


could be 


The Camp-Fire Club 


To shield the forests from men’s blighting hands, 





And guard the trees that Nature’s hand has placed 
Upon the hills, that all our wooded lands 
May not become a bleak and barren waste 









To fight for game laws sensible and just; 

To keep the streams from black pollution free; 
This is their vow—this is their sacred trust 
Throughout the countless years that are to be! 
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IV. Woodcock 
BY CHARLES ASKINS 


OT caring to follow custom when J 

can avoid it, I will not give the latest 

version of the Latin name of the 
woodcock. Authorities differ, and some 
day I anticipate purchasing the most mod- 
ern edition of a Latin dictionary and 
naming him myself. Anyway, I am Eng- 
lish, ten times removed, and English is 
good enough for me. Besides, he is a 
cocky little rascal, and woodcock suits 
him to a dot. Even a Booker T. Wash- 
ington nigger calls him a woodcock, 
though the black niggers do not. A Loui- 
siana black calls him a blind-snipe, a 
Mississippi colored brother, a briah-snipe, 
an old Kentucky uncle, recalling the days 
of his youth, remembers when there were 
wood-snipe—and, of course, white people 
taught the blacks all they have learned 
since the African importation. 

Naturalists know everything about the 
woodcock which is immaterial to the gun- 
ner. I have read a great deal about the 
rusty little hide-and-go-seek, light-of-the- 
woods, and don’t know much yet. When 
you, my reader, have husked this little 
essay, looking for the kernel, you won’t 
know anything either—more than you did 
before. Having shot woodcock for a 
quarter of a century, all I have learned 
is how to shoot him according to law, 
and according to the shooting form I 
happen to be in. 

The woodcock is a bird of mystery to 
rural residents and automobilists. People 
who were raised right next door to his 
modest little nest never see him except 
when they visit certain cities and pay three 
dollars for the sight of him without his 
feathers. The United States Government 
pronounces him a migratory bird, of which 
I had a suspicion before they made the 
announcement. The Department of Agri- 
culture savs that he may be shot in Zone 


1, with certain exceptions, from October 
1st to December Ist, and in Zone 2, also 
with exceptions, from November Ist to 
January 1st. In 1915 President Wilson 
will proclaim a closed season of five years 
en cock—otherwise the bird will attempt 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean and drown, 
as did the pigeons. The coming action 
of the President will be very satisfactory 
to me, there not being any woodcock in 
this section of the country. 

In regard to the migratory and other 
habits of woodcock, I shall not tell you 
anything that I know or have read, but 
only what I have surmised. My theory 
is that the woodcock goes South when it 
gets cold in the North, and North when 
it gets hot in the South. Certain tribes 
can stand more cold and certain others 
like heat. For example, the bird which 
breeds in Northern Mississippi may win- 
ter in South America; while the bird 
which is hatched in Nova Scotia is likely 
to think that the Carolinas are about right 
for a Winter resort. 

The woodcock is not so particular about 
the weather as is his cousin, the snipe, 
anyhow, being better able to adapt him- 
self to climate and having a wider range 
of food. The snipe has to bore holes in 
the ground for his food, the cock can 
bore, too, but if the worm develops legs 
and gets to crawling around on the sur- 
face of the earth, it is all the same to 
him. He has a bill that can probe, and 
feet that can scratch. If the early worm 
fails to be early enough, he goes down 
into the mold on the sunny side of some 
rotting log and gets him. He catches 
the bug which comes out with the ground- 
hog in the Spring, and the belated grass- 
hopper in the Fall. Consequently we have 
the woodcock from dandelion time even 
until the fox-grape is ripe 
















Woodcock are not so gregarious as 
buffalo, but they follow their leader just 
the same—in migratory time. I never saw 
a flock of woodcock, never saw anyone 
that had seen a flock, but I have heard 
them flying in the night. Hearing them, 
do you know what I wished to do?—to 
get up and go along. Precisely the way 
woodcocks feel; hearing the passing of 
their mates, they get up and follow— 
every one which is in the woods or the 
brier thicket hard by, or the swale below. 
By and by, across all the length and 
breadth of woodcock-land, the straggling 
army is in motion. Presently, seeing cane 


on the river or laurel in the mountains, 
some of them drop out, and others keep 





THE woopcock (Philohela minor) 





dropping out from twelve o'clock until, 
at daylight, the last bold cock folds his 
wings adjacent the rice fields of South 
Carolina. 

A few more days and the right wing 
of the Atlantic army has come in con- 
tact with the left wing of the Mis 
sissippi, Valley army, and all across the 
Gulf Coast from Texas to Southern 
Florida, the cocks are feeding. 

With the exception of some few birds 
killed in North Carolina, my personal ob- 
servation of woodcock has been confined 
to the States lying along the Mississipp! 
River from Wisconsin to Louisiana. Loui- 
siana is, I think, the best State in the 
Union for shooting cock in Winter, and 

















there are numbers of birds in Mississippi 
and Arkansas. 

The woodcock nests on rather. high 
ground, anywhere in the woods, in brush 
and brier patches, incubating very early 


in the Spring. I have found the birds 
on their nests in Southern Illinois when 
the ground was like iron—found them sit- 
ting on their eggs, the snow powdered 
over their backs. Nothing short of a 
tenpenny nail driven by a hammer would 
have gone into the ground then, yet the 
birds were doing nicely. I have never seen 
the track of a cock in the snow, how- 
ever, and I do not believe they like it, 
neither would I advise anyone to hunt 
cocks when the temperature was below 
zero. 

In the Summer our bird retires to heavy 
cover, where there are swamps and “oozy” 
places, there he moults. In the Fall he 
scatters all over woodcock territory, be- 
ing about as apt to be found in standing 
corn as anywhere. His Winter bounds 
are about confined to the Northern limits 
of cane—wherever cane grows rankly, 
you are liable to find cocks in the most 
wintry weather. Also in such country 
there will be open water, and bugs which 
keep one eye open the year round. Don’t 
search for Christmas cocks where the 
cane never grows. 

There are three incentives (or have 
been) to hunting woodcock. He is worth 
money, he is a most delicate tidbit, and 
he is a game bird second to none. The 
market gunner, the game dealer, and the 
man who lives to eat are responsible for 
the present scarcity of cocks. The aver- 
age sportsman knows so little of the habits 
of woodcock, finds them such uncertain 
game, that he is not a great menace to 
the birds. The market shooter was of a 
different school. He shot the birds in 
May, June, July, August and all the fol- 
lowing months until May again. Back 
of him was the game dealer, and back 
of him was the game consumer, and in 
front of them is a thin, straggling array 
of what was once a great army of wood- 
cocks, 


WOODCOCK SHOOTING—DOG AND GUN 


Henry Sharp, an English authority, and 
a very good one, says that in proportion 
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to birds bagged, more shells are wasted 
on woodcock than on any other bird. I 
can almost agree with him, and would be 
quite ready to do so except for some of 
my experiences on ruffed grouse. How- 
ever, | have missed plenty of cock myself 
and have seen others do the same. In 
fact, I have never yet seen a first-rate 
performer on woodcock, outside of half 
a dozen market gunners, whose work hap 
pened to fall under my observation. Now 
come forward, you crack woodcock shots, 
and tell us what you have done. 

There is a good deal of luck about 
shooting woodcock. The bird is not so 
very fast, and, caught in the open, he is 
one of the easiest of our game birds to 
bag. At times one open shot after an- 
other will be afforded until the shooter 
begins to believe that he is “it” when it 
comes to cock. Again, we have to fire at 
dodging, twisting, twittering glimpses of 
reddish light in the heavy cover, missing 
so regularly as to take the very heart out 
of Old Optimism himself. 

The best woodcock shot is the man who 
has instinct and intuition in place of time 
and system. If the marksman can fore- 
tell with any certainty where the bird will 
break cover, whether his next whip will 
be up, down or to the side, being able at 
the same time to move his gun at the rate 
of a thousand revolutions a minute, to 
point his weapon accurately without con- 
scious thought, and to pull trigger with- 
out knowing it, he can kill woodcock quite 
regardless of his shooting ability. Or- 
dinary shooting depends on style, system, 
shooting form and study of the bird’s 
flight habits, but the woodcock being an 
unsystematic, irrational bundle of con- 
trariness, nothing remains but to out-guess 
him. 

“What made you shoot to the right of 
that bird’s line of flight and high?” I 
asked a shooter after he had made a suc- 
cessful shot. “By all reason that bird 
should have dropped after he topped that 
dwarf oak, in place of continuing to rise 
and quarter away.” 

“I dunno. Just had a hunch that he 
was goin’ to the right and starting high 
for a long flight, so I pulled there. Just 
had a hunch, you know, and acted on 
. 



























































That is all there is to woodcock shoot- 
ing—just have the right hunch, and send 
a wide-spreading shower of shot about 
where he will be when the missiles get 
there. 

The dog is all important in woodcock 
shooting. Some birds can, of course, be 
killed without the services of a dog, but 
the sport is wearisome and worrisome. 
The cock is a cunning rascal, despite the 
innecent look in his big twilight eyes. 
You may mark him down to a dot, but 
there is no certainty that he will stay put, 
and less that you can flush him again if 
he does, tramp around him as you will. 
For every bird which rises wild, two will 
refuse to get up at all, when in good 
cover, unless you have a dog. A cock is 
wise enough to know when he is well off, 
and he generally considers himself well 
off when securely hidden in heavy cover. 
Let a dog pin him, though, and the wily 
chap, knowing that nothing else will serve, 
takes to his wings promptly. 

The English use spaniels for cock shoot- 
ing, cocker and field spaniels, but I have 
never seen one trained well enough to be 
of great utility. The small dogs are too 
wild, too busy, and too noisy for our 
American woodcock and woodcock covers. 
I can understand the value of the spaniel 
were the birds beaten up and driven, 
which they frequently are in the British 
Isles. 

The woodcock dog requires brains 
rather than legs, and a delicate nose takes 
the place of fast searching. He is the 
bloodhound of bird dogs—he must detect 
the faintest scent and persistently work 
it out. Above everything else, he must 
have his mind on woodcock, know that 
he is hunting cock and nothing else, have 
a love of the birds which exceeds his lik- 
ing for any other game. Having such a 
dog, you will get cock if there are any, 
and, lacking him, turn the gun on some 
other game. 

The woodcock gun should be light, for 
often it has to be handled with extreme 
quickness; it should be open because usu- 
ally there is but time for a rapid snap; 
and the best pattern has both density and 
spread. Density and spread necessitate 
a quantity of shot, and large loads of shot 
imply 12-bore guns. My favorite wood- 
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cock gun has 28-inch barrels, both bored 
improved cylinder. It weighs six and 
three-fourths pounds, and commonly I 
shoot three drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of 7!% shot—it is a 12-gauge, nat- 
urally. I prefer the second barrel as open 
as the first because it frequently happens 
that when it is fired the bird has already 
gone from sight, and his whereabouts can 
only be judged or guessed at—spread of 
pattern is needed then, be sure. 

Sixteen and 20-gauge guns will certainly 
kill woodcock, but owing to the lack of 
pellets they should be choked a bit, and 
in turn more accurate holding is demand- 
ed. Possessing the requisite skill, with 
confidence in yourself and the arm, then 
tie to the 20-bore, it is good enough. 


ODD BITS OF SPORT 


I remember seeing a picture in “Lewis’ 
American Sportsman” of a man shooting 
woodcock by torchlight. The scene was 
located in the Louisiana swamps. A hand 
somely-dressed gunner stood in the fore- 
ground, surrounded by blacks carrying 
biazing pineknots high above their heads. 
To either side great walls of cane rose 
thirty feet, while the party walked down 
an open glade, bare of vegetation and 
highly illuminated by the torches. In the 
outer rim of the firelight the cocks stood 
here and there, staring with wondering 
eyes at the unaccustomed light. The stage 
was all set. Soon the birds would jump, 
followed by the cracking right and left 
ere the cocks wing into darkness and 
safety. Being a boy, the picture appealed. 
I meant to shoot woodcock at night, by 
lamplight, the first opportunity. 

Away down in Lower Egypt (Southern 
Illinois) is Crab Orchard Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Big Muddy River. One Sum- 
mer, twenty-five years ago, I went there 
from St. Louis to see a boy friend who 
reiterated in his letters that there were 
quantities of game, quail, wild turkeys, 
squirrels, snipe, ducks, and, lastly, wood- 
cock. I went in July, because that was 
supposed to be the best time to shoot 
briar-snipe in those days. Terry said he 
knew where the birds stayed at night, and 
another scene was to be staged, patterned 
after the enticing Lewis. 























Crab Orchard bottoms were heavily 
timbered then, while along the fringes, 
between the woods and the cultivated 
fields, were rank patches of blackberry 
bushes, wild grapevines, sumac, papaw, 
and similar growths. The creek itself 
was walled in by switch-cane and rushes. 
At one point our creek had made a cut- 
off, plowing through for a short cut, leav- 
ing half a mile of meandering slough in 
the old creek bed. This slough was from 
thirty to sixty feet wide, its bottom of 
soft, black muck, which had washed in 
and was unable to wash out. Here deep, 
again shallow, the water in the slough 
never dried up, and the black muck was 
bored full of woodcock holes. The scene 
is set, now enter the actors. 

Terry informed me that the cock fed 
on the slough only at night, spending the 
day in the brier thickets and dense brush, 
now in full leaf, where we couldn’t do 
a thing with them. Being bent on shoot- 
ing at night, anyhow, that made no differ- 
ence to me, and Terry, a veritable night- 
owl himself, was keen for the under- 
taking. 

Jacky Morton, an English lad, gone to 
legs and length, agreed to be torch-bearer 
in lieu of niggers. Jacky was a royal 
good fellow, never fired a gun himself, 
but climbed the trees for the coons, turned 
the squirrels, carried the game, and with 
unfailing cheerfulness did anything and 
everything required of him. He had one 
weakness: he was afraid of snakes. We 
had no pine-knots—they didn’t grow in 
that country—but instead Jacky carried 
two good lanterns with reflectors. 

About ten o’clock we arrived at the 
lower end of the slough and started to 
patrol it, Jacky in advance, the lanterns 
held above his head. Somehow those lan- 
terns worked less smoothly than Lewis’ 
torches seemed to. There was no evenly 
illuminated circle of firelight, but the lan- 
tern rays flashed and danced, now extend- 
ing far up the slough and again leaving 
it black dark right in our immediate vi- 
cinity. 

The woodcock were there, don’t you be- 
lieve anything else, dozens of them, maybe 
hundreds, but they didn’t behave as those 
old Louisiana cock were supposed to have 
done. They didn’t sit still, staring at us 
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with big, wondering eyes until we kicked 
them up, then bat along a few yards 
until killed—not those Crab Orchard 
woodcock. We heard them, rather than 
to perceive them otherwise, for they 
either saw us or heard us, flying much 
more promptly than they would have done 
in the daytime. Twice the sharp eyes of 
Terry detected birds on the ground, which 
he would have shot had I not sternly 
forbade. Lewis hadn’t said anything about 
shooting them on the ground, and I hadn’t 
come a hundred miles for such sport as 
that. When the birds did spring, there 
was one flash of wings and they were 
gone. 

Notwithstanding the inexplicable be- 
havior of the cocks, we plodded on hope- 
fully. Other things were there. Water- 
turkeys and shypokes got up at our feet. 
Those we might have killed a-wing by 
torchlight, had it been worth while. Two 
or three times we shined the eyes of coons 
or possums. and a young fox barked at 
us querulously. A flock of wild turkeys 
flew from a giant water-oak above our 
heads, being gone before we could think 
of shooting. Presently we came to the 
snakes. 

“Don’t tell Jacky; he’s afraid,” whis- 
pered Terry. ‘“We’re comin’ to Moccasin 
Pond—reg’lar cottonmouth den—it’s about 
dry and they may come down to the 
slough for water—git past there, it’ll be 
all right.” 

The cottonmouth blacksnake is the most 
dangerous reptile in the United States. 
Not only is he poisonous and perfectly 
willing to bite when near enough, but 
after night he is liable to see to it that 
he gets within reach. A few yards far- 
ther and we were among them, great, 
whopping cottonmouths. They lay in the 
water along the shore, the firelight turning 
them from black to white. Neither were 
they afraid of us, not those snakes. They 
raised their heads and inspected us wick- 
edly; they lay across our path and we 
had to go around; they came out of the 
cane and made straight for the water, 
regardless of who might be in their way 
—long, black fellows, as big around as a 
hawser, dropped out of the bushes into the 
water with resounding splashes. It wasn’t 
long hefore we were thinking of wood- 














cocks once and snakes seven times, for 
these fellows are as deadly as a rattler 
and ten times as pugnacious. 

“My heyes! there be a pack o' snakes 
‘ere!” said Jacky. “Come to trid on a 
bloody beggar, there'll be ‘ell to pay!” 

“Raise your lanterns, Jacky!” Terry 
shouted, “whole gang of woodcock right 
beyond that big log! Quick! Hear ’em 
whistle !”’ 

“Let ‘em whustle their fool heads off,” 
quoth Jacky. “If I knowed which way 
to run I'd git out a’ here!” 

Jacky no longer carried the lanterns 
above his head, not Jacky! He brought 
them down despite our protests and shined 
things right at his feet. He wasn’t look 
ing for woodcock, but snakes, stepping 
high and short. A _ three-foot log lay 
before us, extending from the cane almost 
to the water. 

“Don’t step hover that!’ warned 
Jacky. “Snakes atop! Come aboot the 
hend !” 

Jacky accordingly started to pass around 
the end of the log between it and the 
water—we following single file. Jacky 
had gotten one foot past the log and had 
raised his hind leg to bring it forward 
when a long, black body shot off the log, 
missed a stroke for his leg, then wiggled 
across his calf like a flash and into the 
water. 

“Who-o-o-zst!” yelled Jacky, and tried 
to jump with the only foot that was 
under him. Over he went into the water, 
both lanterns being submerged. 

Out he came with a small forked, fhorny 
branch clinging to his foot. He kicked 
frantically, driving the thorns into my shin. 

“He’s bit me bad, too! Terry, pull him 
off !” I shouted. 

The brave Terry heard or saw some- 
thing clinging to me, and kicked at it vic- 
iously. The next instant he, too, roared 
with pain, and away we all went down 
the slough, Jacky well in advance. 

Well out of the woods, we sat down 
and laughed at one another. But we didn’t 
go back for the lanterns until next day, 
and then we shot every snake we could 
find. Later we had a lot of fun out of 
those cock, but not by torchlight. 


Having related one woodcock shoot that 
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was an ignominious failure, perhaps | 
ought not to conclude without telling of 
another which to me was a complete con- 
trast. I spent one shooting season down 
in Mississippi on the plantation of Col- 
onel Al. Jones. 

You all know the typical Southern Col- 
cnel, a tall, aristocratic, gray-mustached 
Confederate veteran—as fine a gentleman 
as ever lived—but that wasn't Colonel 
Al. Jones. He got his title from being 
a country auctioneer, his reputation from 
being a jack-leg lawyer, a small politician, 
a trouble-maker and trouble-finder, a nui 
sance to his neighbors, a long-winded, 
argumentative bore to his acquaint 
ances. 

He owned the Encyclepedia Britannica 
and sprung it on me continually by way 
of backing up his assertions. The Colonel 
never lost an argument except it took 
place before judge and jury; these being 
absent, I went to bed early. He made me 
grouchy. 

Game was there in quantities, and | 
was almost surfeited with shooting quail, 
snipe and turkeys. While riding home 
from town one day I saw a glint of some- 
thing whipping over a second growth pine 
which looked to me like a woodcock. Old 
Sam, one of the tenants, was with me, and 
I asked him if there were any woodcock 
in the country. 

“Yaas-uh,” replied the old black, “quite 
a passel down on Hatchie.” 

“Ever kill any, Sam?” 

“Yaas-uh.” 

“Good to eat?” 

“I done give um to de Colonel, suh. 
He swaihs dey’s some mistake "bout eatin’ 
crow aftuh ’lection—had oughter been dem 
woods cocks.” 

I grinned, and Sam’s mouth spread sym- 
pathetically. He had mistaken the great 
redheaded woodpecker, a bird tougher 
than a crow and evil smelling, for a wood- 
cock—so had the Colonel. 

“That’s not the kind of woodcock I 
mean, Sam. The one I have reference 
to is like a snipe—a snipe which is the 
color of a Rhode Island Red rooster. Ever 
see one of them?” 

“Sholy, sholy, suh; you means a briah- 
snipe. Seed ‘em many a time, but dey 
is de mustest buhds to hide I ever rec’lect 























Dah’s seb’ral ob ‘em or moah right now 
ober in ole Squiah Rodgers’ paster by de 
Cattail Spring.” 

“Colonel ever shoot any?” 

“No, suh. De Colonel doan’ specerlate 
roun’ on de Rodges’ place ’tall. De ole 
Squiah done tole him long time ergo dat 
if he eben looms ercross his land dat he’ll 
take a shot at him. ’Sides de Colonel doan’ 
shoot much nohow—mighty busy ‘scussin’ 
law most ob de time.” 

Squire Rodgers and I being very good 
friends, I asked Sam to ride over with 
me and show me the cock. In an old, 
long disused field, full of blackberry 
bushes, dewberries, sawbriers, greenbriers, 
and young pine, we found the cock. Tak- 
ing a cowpath, which led down a neglected 
road and across the field, I saw four flush, 
and Sam declared he had seen a couple 
of more dodge into cover. 

Below the field was a swale three hun- 
dred yards long and a third as much 
across—where the spring which broke out 
under the hill spread among swamp wil- 
lows and buck brush. I had little doubt 
but what the birds were there in numbers, 
that they visited this swale nightly, re- 
maining in the heavy cover of the field 
throughout the day. Back of the field 
was a forest pine and oak interspersed, 
and dense patches of undergrowth—I 
thought the cock might be found in there, 
too. The chances for sport looked ex- 
cellent. On the way home I hit on a 
scheme to “do” the Colonel. 

We had gone shooting together a few 
times, and, being in perfect practice my- 
self, while he was rather rusty, results 
were rather with me. He attributed my 


Superiority, such as it was, entirely 
to my gun, a 28-bore, full-choked 
Parker. 


Constantly he bemoaned his lack of a 
similar weapon. Now I longed to change 
mounts with the Colonel worse than he 
did guns with me. He bestrode what he 
called his “pacin’ maiah,” a handsome 
animal, which could both foxtrot and 
single-foot, while relegated to me was an 
old, clumsy gray plow-nag, liable to stum- 
ble any time she was pushed beyond a 
slow walk. Hints that I should prefer the 
pacing mare, when she was not otherwise 
in use, never “got across.” Lastly, be 
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it known, the Colonel liked to make a 
good, safe bet. See the scheme? 
“Colonel,” I remarked casually after 


supper, “ beat you shooting the other day, 
didn’t 1?” 

“You did, suh, but it’s all the fault of 
my gun, and you know it. Tkat little gun 
holds the shot togethuh and gits them a 
thu’d fu’theh.” 

We smoked awhile in silence, and then 
| said: 

“I should like to try 
many about here?” 

“Plenty on the Hatchie bottoms, but 
I doubt if you could git a mess in a week 
—takes a nigger to slip up on them 
cocks.” 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do, Colonel, I 
will put up the 28-bore against the privi- 
lege of riding the pacing mare instead 
of the gray the remainder of the season 
in a bet that I kill more woodcock than 
you do quail tomorrow afternoon. Here 
are the conditions: Since you consider 
that I have the advantage in guns, I will 
use your gun and your horse while you 
use my gun and horse.” 

The Colonel’s eyes gleamed. He knew 
that the big woodpeckers were quite rare. 
I might hunt half a day and not see three, 
while there were half a dozen large bevies 
of quail within whistling distance of the 
house. 

“Done!” he exclaimed. “You might as 
well give me that gun now!” 

Accompanied by Sam’s boy, Tobe, | 
took the field early the next afternoon 
Tobe was a good marker, in fact, accord- 
ing to Sam, he was the only boy on the 
place who could tell where a flea would 
alight when he saw it jump. The only 
dog I took was Grover, a lemon-colored, 
club-tailed old pointer, which had been 
given me by Terry when he sold his gun 
and retired from market shooting. Gro- 
ver’s peculiarity, aside from having as 
much sense as a wise man, was that he 
had a great roach about the middle of 
his tail. When he smelled snipe the roach 
turned up a little way, when he scented 
quail it elevated to forty-five degrees, but 
when it came to cock it turned wrong 
side to and bristled quiveringly. I ex- 
pected to see it bristle to-day. 

Reaching the field I dismounted, left the 


the woodcock— 
































































mare and took up the old lane. Grover 
I kept at heel, and back of him a few 
yards rode Tobe on his mule, ready to do 
the marking. 

“Hi, Cap’in,” called Tobe softly, “he 
done got um. See dat un settin’ in de 
briahs !” 

I turned to find the dog had stopped 
and was pointing stanchly into the briers 
to the right, his roach blaringly erect, the 
very hair on his back bristling. A group 
of small pines half encircled a patch of 
blackberry briers a few yards in extent, 
the bushes so thick as to kill all other 
growths, leaving it comparatively open 
under them. 

Not more than ten feet from the dog’s 
nose a big woodcock stood looking at us 
with questioning eyes—doubtless the first 
invaders of the kind which he had ever 
seen. I couldn’t tramp it up—impossible 
to get to it. 

“Go in, Grover!” I shouted. “In with 
you!” 

With a frightened whistle the cock bore 
cover and I caught it before it could top 
the pines—an easy shot. A second bird 
arose from near where the dog had stood 
and flew directly down the path, going 
over Tobe’s head, which prevented me 
from shooting. I heard other birds whis- 
tle, and tripped one that came out of the 
pines and tried to cross the opening. 

“Seben ob dem briah-snipe,” yelled 
Tobe. “I done counted ’em!” 

“Where did they go, Tobe?” 

“You sholy got two—see ’em fall. One 
dodge right er roun’ inter de briahs ergin, 
two went into dem cedahs ovuh dah, one 
unduh dat big pine, ’spect he lit in it, 
and one went ovuh ma haid—doan ’zactly 
know whur he is. Dat’s all I mem- 
buhs.” 

I haven’t space to tell of this entire hunt 
in detail. The birds were more plentiful 
than I had ever seen them elsewhere. 
Grover did his work perfectly, and Tobe 
was of great assistance. I killed some 
birds and missed more; at one time J 
thought I should lose the match simply 
from poor shooting. Still, at dusk I had 
fifteen woodcock, the largest bag I had 
ever made on these birds. It was dark 
when I got home to find the Colonel in 
rather testy humor. He had red Mis- 
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sissippi clay ground into his shoulders and 
back, 

“If I had to ride that cussed critter 
again, I’d have the niggers take her out 
and shoot her,” he announced savagely. 
“The dogs pointed and I started for ’em 
on a trot, jist trotted, suh, and she fell 
down, and it was only luck I wasn't 
squashed unduh her. And that pea-shooter 
of yo’s ain’t no ‘count, and you knowed it! 
I shot into a covey as thick as bees in 
a hive and only killed two!” 

“Didn’t shoot at ’em on the ground, did 
you, Colonel?” 

“I am not in a humah fo’ jokes, suh, 
I'd have you know!” 

The Colonel brightened as he looked 
me over for woodcock, and then slapped 
the back of my coat, which was empty. 

“Aha, son! Didn’t make a killin’, 
eithuh, did you? I got ten, anyhow, and 
I guess that is about nine moah than you 
did. I wish you had that devilish little 
ole popgun again, though—it’ll nevuh be 
wuth a dollah!” 

“Come here, Tobe, with those wood- 
cock !” 

Tobe came up with all the birds strung 
together by their necks. The Colonel gave 
ene glance and then snorted. 

“Why, you chump! Them ain’t wood- 
cocks—nothin’ but briah-snipe! Of all 
the Yankees, you are the greenest that’s 
come down heah since the wah.” 

“Beg pardon, Colonel, but those are 
woodcock. The bird you have in mind is 
nothing but a woodpecker. Go to your 
Encyclopedia Britannica and see for your- 
self.” 

The Colonel went, and he learned— 
learned beyond the possibility of doubt 
or argument. 

“Another damned Yankee trick! I 
might a knowed it!” he commented. 

The next day I gaily mounted the 
“pacin’ maiah” and the Colonel sourly 
climbed on the old gray. We rode up 
the lane together, he for his office, while, 
carrying the little gun loaded with BB's, 
I had started for turkey. He prodded 
the old gray viciously, trying to make 
her keep pace with my smooth-going 
horse. : 

“Colonel,” I said, “it is a good thing 
you didn’t win this gun. I’d hate to think 
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of having the stock broken some time “You go to hell, suh!” replied the Col- 
when that brute falls down with you. oneil. And I went in high good humor 
Good-by, sir. I'd like to ride farther with for a man who had been consigned to 
you, but I can’t wait this morning.” such a place. 


THE NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES WILL BE ON 
DUCK SPECIES—AFTER WHICH WILL BE TAKEN 
UP THE VARIOUS MODES OF SHOOTING THEM 


THE NIGHT TRAIL 


BY SCOTT LEAVITT 
Forest Supervisor, Lewis and Clark National Forest. 


I rode on a lonely trail when night 
From the depths of the canyons drew 
A dusky veil over crag and height 
And the wild land dimmed from view, 
And I paused a space on the rock-strewn rise 
Where the trail to the canyon dips, 
To watch how the day-flush leaves the skies 
Through the West, where a rim of mountain lies 
With a fading glow on their tips. 


In the moment’s hush when the day was done 
And the still world seemed to wait, 
An outcast coyote wailed alone 
And a far elk called his mate: 
And it seemed that the wild things voiced a dread 
Of the gloom and the mystery, 
Of a Sense of Fate that with silent tread 
Crept close around, and whose calling led 
Into ways that they could not see. 


I must go my way, for the long miles lead 
By the mountain and cleft ravine; 
And now must my mount be true indeed, 
For we follow a way unseen. 
What’s the worth of a horse, only we can say 
Who alone through the silence ride: 
So I slacken the rein—let him find the way— 
Mine be the guiding hand by day— 
By night let his instinct guide. 


Save a moon-rimmed cloud on the eastern line, 
The sky wears an inky shroud: 

So still are the masses of rock and pine 
That the hoof beats call aloud. 

Down the canyon’s pitch—through the river ford, 
Like a shade through a shadow land— 

Then the stony bar that leads me toward 

The bank where the willows in silent horde 
Brush by me with phantom hand. 


And my horse goes true to the end of the trail, 

Where the light of the camp shines out— 
And true goes our purpose that will not fail 

Till we pass through the gloom of doubt: 
True goes the purpose that leads us still 

When our cause knows the hour of night 
Knows the shadows of greed and of selfish will— 
For we know we but ride in the gloom until 
Our way has an end of light. 

























THE “ARK” READY FOR THE RUN TO CEDAR CREEK 
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POINT SHOOTING DOWN ’T BARNEGAT 


BY CHARLES KNEBEL SAVAGE 


HERE’S you all g’wine? Duckin’?” 
W “Yes. Down to Barnegat for 
four days.” ; 

“What! Yous all g’wine shootin’ fo’ fo’ 
days? Golly, Boss! I wish I was one of 
you rich lawyers ;—sittin’ in de office all 
day, wid your feet on de desk, smokin’ 
segars, an’ when us po’ niggers come in 
to ax you a question, you say, ‘Don’t do 
do it;—twenty-five dollars please.’ What 
you got in de cradle?” pointing at the 
carrying case of the Evinrude. 

“A motor-boat engine.” 

“Man, yous crazy! Who ever heard of 
a ingine that small? It aint full growed 
yet, am it? What am you got on your 
back ?” 

“Oh a tent and some blankets.” 

“Laws-a-massy! You all g’wine to 
sleep in a tent? You'll freeze to death!” 

“Don’t you believe it! Why, haven’t 


you ever stopped to think that Barnegat’s 
at least twenty miles south of here? It’s 
bound to be warmer.” 

“U-m Dats s-o;—Yassir, dat sholy 
am so,” nodding his head convincingly. 

“Har! Har! Har!—That’s one on you!” 

“What’s you white men doin’? Kiddin’ 
me?” Before we could answer our col- 
ored brother our train came roaring into 
the North Asbury station. 

“All aboard! This train for Seaside 
Park, Toms River and Philadelphia. All 
aboar-d!” 

And all aboard were we, but not without 
great difficulty. With two guns and 4 
gasoline can in my hands, and a bundle on 
my back a couple of inches wider than 
the steps, forcing me to go on my hands 
and knees, with the brakeman and con- 
ductor pushing and pulling, and with Joe 
coming along in the rear with a pack on 










































his back, carrying the engine in his arms, 
and yelling at me to hurry, we at last got 
in the smoker. ... 

“Next station stop for this train will be 
Seaside Park! Hey, Bub, what have you 
in there? Gasoline?” 

“Yes. Why what’s , 

“Well don’t bring any more of it on 
this train or I'll kick you off! What do 
you think this is—a cattle car?” 

After getting a flat-bottomed boat from 
Captain Morris, we attached the motor, 
and piling in the /ares and penates with 
all the wood and buckets of water we 
could find, started out. 

“Hey, boys! Here comes Noah and his 
Ark!” the word passed from one clammer 
to another, and thus our coming was an- 
nounced. After an hour and a half run 
along the mainland side of the bay, we 
arrived at the mouth of Cedar Creek, and, 
picking out a suitable point covered with 
brush to act as a wind-break, decided to 
pitch camp until the wind changed. The 
tent and kitchen were soon in order, and 
after eating a cold lunch we rowed to the 
point south of us and put out our stools. 
The point was covered with thick yellow 
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grass, four or five feet high, making a 
natural blind. 

“Gee! I wish it would blow like Sam 
Hill for a while so the ducks would begin 
trading. They’re all sitting out in the 
middle saying to each other, ‘See that 
point over there? Well, keep away from 
it! ‘There are two “nuts” sitting in that 
grass with pieces of wood on the water in 
front of them waiting for us to come in 
and get shot.’”’ 

“We may get the limit before night; 
they'll probably come into the coves about 
sundown.” 

“Give them a call anyway. It may 
wake them up.” 

Quack! Quack! Quack! went the caller, 
but the only answer was the derisive 
laughter of a loon, who seemed to take 
us for two of his long lost relatives. 
About two-thirty we went back to camp 
to put the inside of the tent in order. 
First came a layer of sea-weed, then a 
thick layer of grass with the rubber 
blankets and sleeping bags on top of 
all. 

“Come on, we'll have a cup of coffee 
and then get back to the blind.” 






OUR CAMP IN THE BRUSH 


anew 














“THERE ARE TWO ‘NUTS’ SITTING IN THAT GRASS WITH PIECES OF WOOD OUT ON THE 





WATER” 


“All right, but hurry up if we are to get 
that limit you were talking about.” 

“While I’m getting the coffee ready, 
get out the stuff we'll need for to-night. 
We'll have erbswurst and marmite tablets, 
together with some meat and potatoes and 
an orange for dessert. It'll be dark by 
the time we get back, and there’s no 
need rooting around then.” No sooner 
said than done, and we started for the 
blind. 

“Take it easy! There may be a duck 
in close enough for a shot and we don’t 
want to let any get away from us.” 

“Do you mean to say that any duck 
would be foolish enough to stay near 
shore with the noise we’re making? I 
guess not!” 

“Take a look anyway, it won't cost any 
more and there’s always a chance——” 

Up jumped a broad-bill just outside of 
the stools and started for safer regions 
but the “old ten” soon drove all thought of 
escape from his head and he came tum- 
bling down. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, using 
a cannon like that? You don’t need to 
shoot. Wait till they come into the stools 


then reach out and hit them on the head 
with the barrel. 
way.” 

“Don’t move! 


You'll save money that 


There are a couple of 





hell-divers headed this Let’s see 
what they'll do.” 

Nearer and nearer came the ducks un- 
til one of them was right in among the 
stools. He swam around looking from 
one stool to another, stretching his neck, 
not knowing what to make of them. 

“Quack! Quack!” two low-feeding calls. 
This was too much for the hell-diver and, 
making for the nearest stool, he tried to 
bite its head off. 

“Har! Har! Har” boomed forth Joe's 
melodious laugh. “Look at the blamed 
fool trying to bite the head off the decoy!” 
Frightened by the outbreak the duck 
started for its mate to tell her all about it. 
When they got about sixty yards away I 
took a shot, hoping to scare up the ducks 
that were feeding out in the bay, but the 
only result was to blow the tar out of the 
poor little “hellers.”’ 

“Let’s go back to camp and have sup- 
per; it’s almost sun-down and I surely 
am hungry.” Back to the other point we 
went, hungry as a couple of bears, not- 
withstanding the amount of eats we had 
put ourselves outside of during the day, 
and we soon got the water boiling. Joe 
being busy with the cooking I amused 
myself by covering the tent with boughs 
and building a wind-break on the unpro- 
tected Western side, so all you could see 


Way. 




















of the tent was a little bit of white at the 
bottom. The cook, who was discharged 
aiter this meal, announced dinner and we 
commenced eating. 

“Say, Joe! For the love of Pete what 
do you call this mess?” 

“That! Why, that’s the soup!” 

“The soup? It looks more like mud 
than anything else! What makes it so 
thick and black?” 

“IT only put enough water in it for two 
cups, but enough gu-flickum for four cups; 
naturally it’s thick; the dirty color won't 
hurt you; it’s only from the burnt embers 
falling in. It’s good; go ahead and eat it.” 

“Ugh ! Do you call that good? 
I wouldn't eat it on a bet.” 

However, we made out with the solids, 
“sassiges an’ sich,” which even Joe’s 
cooking couldn’t spoil, and, having tidied 
up the camp, turned in and were soon 
comfortably settled. We could hear the 
whistling of the ducks’ wings as they flew 
far above us heading for the upper 





reaches of the bay, and every once in a 
while a fox would bark in the distance. 
I was beginning to dream of ducks when 
something hit me a crack in the ribs. 
“Hey! 


Wake up and help!” snorted 
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Joe, “this blanked ground is all down- 
hill and I keep rolling all the time and 
can't sleep. Put the gun under the edge 
of the blanket and prop me up.” At last 
all was quiet except for an occasional ex- 
clamation from Joe when he rolled over 
on the gun. Soon even these ceased and 
the last I can remember was Joe talking 
in his sleep and saying: “Quack! Quack! 
()-u-a-c-k !” 

* * * * 

“Wake up, lazy! It’s after four o’clock ! 
We want to get out shooting some time 
this morning.” 

“B-r-r-r! It’s sure some cold this 
morning and not a breath of wind. 
Another bad day for shooting.” 

Breakiast, consisting of the same as 
dinner the night before with the soup left 
out, was soon put under our belts and we 
started for the blind. ; 

“Keep your eyes peeled! It’s almost 
sun-up and we may jump some stragglers.” 

Thus we paddied to the point of the 
previous day. 

“There they are! See them! Just un- 
der the bank! About twenty or thirty of 
them !” 

“Keep still and load your gun, we'll get 
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“JOE WAS HARDLY OUT OF THE BLIND” 


some out of that flock! They're mostly 
black ducks !” 

Nearer and nearer we pushed the boat, 
making as little noise as possible until we 
were within gunshot of them. Taking 
aim we were about to fire when a voice 
from the bank broke in: 

“You shoot them stools and you'll pay 
for em! Don’t you two boobs know the 
difference between live birds and pieces 
of wood?” 

“Come on, Joe! We'll row to the next 
point! I knew they were stools all along 
but thought there might be some real 
ducks in among them.” 

“Yes you did—not!” 

Rowing hard we soon arrived at the 
next point and, finding a blind already 
built, took possession. The bay was like 
a mirror, not a breath of wind ruffling 
its surface. 

“Well, we won't get much shooting to- 
day, it’s too blamed quiet,’ vouchsafed 
Joe. Quiet reigned for maybe ten min- 
utes. The old-squaws were making a 
terrific noise, telling each other all the 
gossip, and the honkers over on Clam 
Island were trying their best to call their 
wild brethren to the guns of the hunters 
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“Look at the ducks! Golly, I'd like to 
get into one of those flocks!” 

Out over the middle of the bay, way up 
out of gunshot, cloud after cloud of ducks 
were flying out to sea. 

“No more shooting to-day, all the ducks 
in the world are in those flocks!” As if 
to contradict this statement, a flock of ten 
black ducks, circling the stools, flew over 
our heads into the coves behind us. Being 
busy watching the course of the blackies, 
[ didn’t see the big shell-drake that came 
into the stools until Joe sang out: 

“He’s mine! If I miss, let him have 
it!’ No chance for me to let him have it, 
as at the first shot Mr. Duck crumpled 
up and came down with a splash. 

“I’m going out in the boat and get him. 
Keep your eyes open for any more strays, 
they’re liable to be along any minute 
now.” 

Joe was hardly out of the blind when in 
came a pair. The “ten-gun” reaching out 
pulled one down, but its mate, making a 
circle, flew over the stools and seemed to 
stand still. “Bang!” went the gun again, 
but that duck must have been nickel- 
plated, for shedding a few tail feathers he 
flew away squawking. “Can't you hit 
anything? That was an easy shot! You 
ought to have had him with your eyes 
closed!” someone remarked, and he was 
allowed to keep it up unrebuked. 

After Joe retrieved the birds, we sat in 
the blind fighting mosquitoes and trying 
to entice a lone duck within gunshot. 
That duck was the most tantalizing thing 
I have ever seen. He’d come within about 
a hundred and twenty yards of the blind 
only to start out again. We fought the 
mosquitoes for nearly an hour, when, 
finally routed, we took in the stools and 
started for camp 

“There’s an old man in that cove oyster- 
ing. After we have something to eat 
we'll gu over and find out which way he 
thinks the wind is going to come from. 
He ought to know.” 

Canned pork and beans, coffee, bread 
and butter, soup and an orange for dessert 
tasted good after the morning’s shooting. 
That is, all except the beans, which fell 
to my tender mercies as cook, and refused 
to leave the frying pan until pried loose 
with the hatchet. 





















Lunch over, breaking camp we got all 
shipshape for the trip across the bay. 

“Let’s go over and see the old man. 
There's no use going over on the ocean 
side if we are going to have a west wind.” 

“Hey, Si! Which way is the wind 
going to come from?” 

“Waal, I rec’on it will blow like tarna- 
tion irom the southeast ‘fore long; but I 
aint sure. Yew mought run over an’ ask 
Uncle Sam’s boys at the station house, it’s 
only ‘bout four miles,” he said, casting his 
eyes to the eastward. 

“What luck hev yew had?” 
“Only a couple of ducks. 
to be pretty scarce this year.” 
“Waal I calc’late yew don’t know what 
shootin’ be. Twenty or thirty years me 
an’ Bill uset ter git out here an’ in a hour 
hev thirty or forty ducks an’ geese. We 
didn’t hev none of these here new-fangled 
shootin’ irons either. All we had war 
single muzzle loaders, which we’d cram to 

the snoot with buck an’ let her rip.” 

“Are there any quail around here?” 

“Quail? Man alive, it’s just brimmin’ 
wid ‘em! Why only t’other day me an’ 
Bill took Spot, thet’s me dog, a cross be- 
tween a water spaniel an’ a Irish setter. 
It’s a grand dog, man! A little deaf, an’ 
blind in one eye, an’ wid one o’ his hind 
feet shot off by one of these here blamed 
city sports, but, outside of thet, a fine dog. 
Waal, t’other day me an’ Bill took Spot 
out in these here medders huntin’. We 
hed hed fair luck when suddenly thet dog 
come to pint at a watercourse. Me an’ 

4ill worked thet scrub wid nary luck, but 
Spot wouldn’t break pint. 

““What do yew s’pose ails thet fool 
dog?’ sez Bill. 

“He ain’t no fool dog!’ sez I. 

““What’s he pintin’ at then,’ sez he, 
‘there aint no bird in thet there thicket.’ 

“IT don’t know,’ sez I, ‘but I’m goin’ 
ter take a look,’ an’ leaning’ over the bank 
I seen a big weakfish. 

““Even if there aint no bird,’ sez I, ‘I’m 
goin’ ter hev a fish, an’ reachin’ out I 
grabbed holt of thet fish an’ stuck him in 
me pocket. 

“ “Bill,” sez I, ‘thet is some wise dog! 
When he caint find no bird, he picks a 
fish !’ 

“ ‘Wise?’ sez he, ‘he’s the blamedest fool 


They seem 
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It’s probably the water 
He aint no 


dog I ever seen. 
spaniel in him comin’ out. 
bird dog, he’s a fish hound.’ 

“Waal, we took thet fish home an’ settin’ 
the guns up agin the side of the house, 
put the fish on the top step. Waal, do 
yew know, the minute thet dog smelled 
the fish he come to pint agin an’ wouldn't 
break. 

““*Spot,’ sez I, ‘yew sure be one fool 
dog alright.’ Takin’ a knife out of me 
pocket, I cut thet fish open an’ out jumped 
as fat a quail as yew ever seen. 

“*By cracky,’ sez I, ‘I’m goin’ ter hev 
yew yit!’ So, pickin’ up me gun, I let 
her rip, an’ down draps Mr. Quail. 

“*Spot,’ sez I, ‘I begs yer pardon! Yew 
sure be some dog! If any ornery piece 
of humanity ever sez anything agin yew 
when I’m around, he’s goin’ ter hev th’ 
eternal daylight licked out of him.’ ” 

“Har! Har! Har! Old-timer, that’s 
a little too raw! Who ever heard of a 
fish swallowing a bird? You're either 
crazy or a darn good liar.” 

“Yew git out of here, yew danged city 
sports! I want yew ter know thet I’m 
Jedge here, an’ if yew give me any more 
of yer lip I'll arrest yew fer—fer—waal, 
I'll do it! Git out!” 





A VICTIM OF THE OLD TEN GUN 



































“Come on, Joc! 
thet it’s goin’ ter blow like tarnation from 
the southeast, so we might as well be 
hitting for the other shore and get some 
of the evening’s shooting.” 

Crossing the bay, we soon passed Cedar 
Creek Life Saving Station, and, after a 
half-hour’s run, made a cove which was 
crammed and jammed with all species of 
ducks and brant. 

“This is where we camp and get some 
shooting. There’s Heron Island, and un- 
less the wind shifts to the northwest we 
ought to have all the shooting we can 
handle.” I waded ashore with the en- 
gine in my arms, going up to my waist 
in a quagmire during the operation. We 
then chose a place for camp. The ground 
being covered with cat-briers, we made 
shift to clear a space for the tent with 
the axe. 

The stools were soon out and the blind 
built. A cold northwest wind got up and 
was soon sweeping across the bay, driv- 
ing the spray over the island and forcing 
us to put on our mackintoshes to keep 
dry. About four o’clock, as none of the 
ducks seemed to like our company, and 
the black ducks were feeding in the back- 
washes and sink-holes along the edge of 
the marsh, we decided to call off the island 
shooting for the day and try for some 
blackies. Taking half a dozen of the 
stools, we placed them in a. large 
pond, and, hiding in the grass, waited 
for the ducks to put in an _ appear- 
ance. 

“Here they come, Joe! Mark -north 
east, just over the sand-dunes!” 

Nearer and nearer came two big black 
ducks, heading straight for us until al- 
most over the stools, when, becoming sus- 
picious, they started for the marsh to 
the south of us. 

“Let them have it!” whispered Joe. 
“They’re not going to give us a better 
shot.” The guns roared in unison, but 
the ducks were too far away for effective 
shooting, and kept on their course, 
squawking in fright. 

As the report of the guns echoed along 
the dunes, flock after flock of black ducks 
rose from the marshes and headed for 
the open sea. 

“There’s a lone duck coming in from 


‘Jedge sez, sez he, 
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the west, give him a call and see what 
itis! It looks white to me!” 

Making a wide circle a_ butter-ball 
headed for the pond, and seeing the stools 
set his wings and was about to light, when 
Joe met him with a load of No. 4 shot. 
Down he dropped in the middle of the 
pond, where we left him as a decoy until 
sundown. 

After eating supper we started for 
Forked River Life Saving Station to re- 
plenish our supply of water, getting back 
to camp about 11.30. As it turned cold 
during the night, we awoke chilled 
through. 

“Hang it all,” said Joe, turning out to 
look at the weather, “a heavy northwester 
still blowing and here we are on the 
windward shore!” 

Shooting that morning was enough to 
test a crack duck shot. The single birds 
coming down-wind like an express train 
gave us the hardest kind of shooting, but 
hitting them more than compensated. The 
stools were hardly out when two shell- 
drakes come down-wind, and, flying over 
our heads, got away without a shot. 

“We'll have to have eyes in the back 
of our heads to-day; you can’t tell where 
they're going to come from.” 

No sooner were the words out of Joe’s 
mouth than a pin-tail coming up-wind cir- 
cled way up over our heads. 

“Let him have it, Charlie! He’s out 
of range of my gun!” said Joe, trying 
to get out of having a miss marked up 
against him. Taking careful aim I made 
a clean miss and was watching him fly off 
unharmed when Joe’s voice woke me up. 

“Here comes a single now, point north, 
just off the sedge! I'll take him first 
and you follow!” 

Along came that duck, flying like sixty 
just above the tops of the waves. 

“He won’t stop!” I was informed, and 
no more did he; flying past the stools as 
if there hadn’t been any there, looking 
neither to right nor left. 

“Bang!” went Joe’s gun, but the shot 
hit the water a foot in back of the duck. 
“Bang!” it went again with the same 
result. 

“We're even now! Both missed one 
duck !” 

Thus it kept up all morning The 




















strays coming along, paying no attention 
to the stools, but even with such long- 
range shooting a few fell to our guns 
while their mates flew on. One of the 
ducks we shot committed suicide by cling- 
ing to bottom, and, although we raked 
the weeds where he was last seen, could 
find no trace of him. The call of the 
inner man proving too strong for us, we 
returned to camp about 12.30 to fill up. 
While Joe was busy preparing lunch I 
went in the brush to try and get a rabbit. 
i ran into one of the Manx cats which 
overrun that strip of beach, having been 
cast ashore from the wreck of a Bra- 
zilian bark many years ago, and, although 
[ filled the hindquarters of that cat with 
No. 8 shot, he managed to get away in 
the swamp. Returning to camp rabbitless, 
we soon had lunch stowed away, and held 
a weighty discussion on what we would 
have for the evening meal. 

“Let’s try some of these ‘desecrated’ 
vegetables I brought,” was Joe’s sugges- 
tion. 

“They're your pets, so you may have 
the honor of preparing them. You better 
read the directions before you start any- 
thing—you’re liable to go wrong other- 
wise.” 

“Let’s try the corn. ‘First get the water 
to a boil. Then place a spoonful of corn 
in it for each person and bring it to a 
slow boil for two hours ins 

“Well ! What do you think of 
that!” 

“Read on, the worst is vet to come!” 

“Yes, but how are we going to keep 
the blamed thing boiling for two hours? 
You don’t think I’m going to sit around 
and watch it for that length of time, do 
you?” 

“Never mind, we'll build a good fire 
and let the darn thing boil while we’re 
out shooting.” 

Sitting in the blind and waiting for 
the ducks, which were few and far be- 
tween, got to be slow work so I took 
the boat out and started along the points 
with the camera. Running along in the 
motorboat and scaring up flock after flock 
of ducks and snapping them with the 
camera was so fascinating that I lost all 
track of the time. I was just about to 
turn back for home when a lone goose 
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flew over my head and settled on the 
meadows. Said I to myself, “Mr. Goose, 
you're mine!” Turning the boat for the 
shore, where he had lighted, I soon made 
him out sitting in a water-hole. An- 
choring the boat, I went overboard in 
water over the top of my boots and 
started stalking that goose. About 60 
yards away from his highness, he raised 
his head, and, not liking my looks, thought 
he would seek better company, but he 
didn’t get far before a load of No. 1 shot 
brought him tumbling down. Naturally 
I was proud, and started the motor on 
high speed, heading for the island where 
I had left Joe. 

“Hey, Joe! What luck?” 

“Haven't even had a shot! The blamed 
ducks stay out of gunshot, and every time 
I call them they wag their tails at me 
and go under water.” 

“For the love of Pete, where did you 
get that goose? Bet you shot him when 
he was asleep.” 

“Asleep nothing! He was a couple of 
hundred yards away, flying like the deuce, 
when I put up this old ten of mine 
and E 

“Never mind stretching it! It’s raining 
hard and we'll have to hustle if we're 
going to get things shipshape before dark.” 

Arriving at camp we found the fire out 
and the water all evaporated from the 
corn. Putting on our raincoats, as it 
was pouring, we soon had the fire going 
and grub ready. 

“Say, Charlie! When you eat this corn 
will you do me a favor? Close your eyes 
and use your imagination, if you have 
any, and you may be able to think that 
you’re eating corn. Otherwise you'll won- 
der how those pieces of wood got into 
the food.” 

Upon waking next morning we found 
a heavy northeaster blowing the rain and 
sleet into the doorway of the tent, drench- 
ing everything. 

Breakfast over, we broke camp, and, 
loading the ark, started out. 

Arriving at Seaside Park we found the 
auto waiting for us, and were soon on 
the final lap. With four days’ growth of 
beards on our faces and an empty feeling 
inside of us, we arrived home at last, tired 
but satisfied. 























McCROHAN 


AND SLAMMIN—*“GUIDES” 


BY W. J. H. NOURSE 


IV—Wherein Cupid Takes a Hand, with the Help of Messrs. McCrohan 
and Slammin 


OME work is aisy, some work is hard, 
S and some work is no work at all. I 

know, for me fayther dhrove the 
wather sprinklin’ cart at home, rain or 
shoine, and got paid for it. But whin ye 
want a rale aisy job, sure there is nothin’ 
loike roidin’ in a Pullman car and gittin’ 
paid for the same. 

As ye know, we had foine fishin’ up 
there on the lake, but the Boss is all 
for Florida, and we stharted be way of 
New York. Sure the Pullman is a foine 
conveyance; all ye have to do is to sit 
wid yer feet as aisy on plush as yer body, 
wid a nayger to tind ye and the world 
makin’ movin’ pictures for ye through the 
windy. 

My, but that New York is a grate place! 
We was tould that it was a bad place for 
sthrangers and that they was lads there 
that would clap a phorus phlaster over 
yer mouth so ye couldn’t holler and thin 
rob ye. So me and Slammin hild our 
hands over our mouths all the toime we 
was on the sthrate, and I had half a brick 
in me lift hand and the two handy at all 
toimes. But no wan throubled us, and 
what we seen of the place is foine, but 
too confusin’ for the loikes of us. 

Well, sor, the Boss has a foine home 
in Montclair and we stayed at it a day 
or two and thin, with most of our ould 
party from the lake and wan or two 
more, we stharts be another Pullman for 
Floridy, where the Boss has a bunglow, 
whatever that is. His woife and daughter 
is waitin’ for him there, and they all say 
he has the foine place and family. 

Wan of the new lads that came wid us 
is Misther Carlton, and him and me got 
to be rale good frinds on the way down. 
He tould me that the Boss tould him that 
me and Slammin was along on account 
of the foine guides we are and on account 
of how noicely we can git ourselves or 





our frinds out of throuble whin laste ex- 
picted. 

“Was ye iver in rale throuble?” says 
the lad to me wan day. 

“Sure,” says I, “I am the lad that was 
caught wid an armful of bricks the day 
of the Orangemin perade, just when they 
broke into a run for their loives. A 
poliseman says, ‘What have ye there?’ 
And I tould him it was just some bricks 
I was carryin’ home to mind the brick 
walk at our house. It was lucky I had 
just foive bricks, for whin he marched 
me home to prove it, they was just foive 
bricks missin’ from the walk. Ye see, 
the year before that the Orangemin 
marched past our house.” 

“Well,” says the lad, “that is quick 
thinkin’, but the throuble I have is not 
loike that. Some toime I’ll tell ye about 
it and ye may be able to stroike a way 
out for me.” 

Thin, wan toime whin him and me sat 
up late and shmoked our poipes, he tould 
me the throuble he is in. ‘Tis loike 
this: This lad is about twinty-six years 
old, and foive years ago he wint to Alaska 
to foind his poile of gould. He didn’t 
foind it, but he did foind a bunch of 
throuble. It seems there was a girl in 
Dawson who was no betther than she 
ought to be. Wan day the lad foinds her 
down and out, and wid a good chance to 
be dead wid newmoney. So he takes her 
to his cabin and gives her a place to be 
sick in, tends her the best he can and 
thries to get some woman to nurse her. 
For love or money he can’t, so he does 
the foinest he can his own self. The girl 
is a long toime sick, and whin she 1s 
betther he sinds her out to God's 
counthry. There is some talk about it 
all up there, but the lad pays no attintion 
to it at all at all. Whin he gets back 
home the first thing he does is to fall in 
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love wid the Boss’s dauther and she wid 
him. Before she promises he thries to 
tell her about the girl in Dawson, but 
she will hear none of it. The lad is 
afeered that some toime she may hear 
it and not git it sthraight. She says she 
ioves him and nothin’ can change her. 
But ‘tis as aisy to change a woman as 
yer coat, and wan day the sthory, wid 
all the fancy thrimmins, gits to her, and 
it is all off wid her and the lad. Now 
the thing that bothers him is how to 
sthraighten it out wid her. From the tale 
he gives me he has gone about it left- 
handed and made bad worse. I tells him 
to lave me think it over, and I misdoubt 
but that 1 can make thim happy in the 
end. So there is a foine sthart for our 
thrip. 

Well, sor, the first thing ye know we 
are in Jacksonville to sthay a day or two 
till the Boss gets ready to go to his bung- 
low. 

Toime hung heavy on our hands in 
Jacksonville, so we thought we would see 
could we foind any sphorts goin’ on. We 
asked a poliseman was there a cricket 
match on. He give us the laugh for a 
couple of greenhorns, but. tould us that 
they did not play cricket at all at all, but 
that there was a long tinnis match at the 
park, and that the New Yorks was there 
for winter thranin’ and was playin’ the 
Buffaloes at the ball grounds. He said 
the long tinnis was free, and it was twinty- 
foive cints to the ball game. So me and 
Slammin goes to the free show. 

Whin we got to the park we found they 
had a lace curtain hung on a couple of 
poles and two lads were battin’ a ball 
back and forth wid a couple of fryin’-pans 
that was full of holes. Wan of thim 
would yell, “Love twinty-two!” thin the 
other would yell, “Love thirty-wan!” and 
they got it up to lovin’ fourty-four, so 
Slammin says, “McCrohan, this is biga- 
namous, lave us get away from it before 
some lad is pinched, lave us go see the 
New Yorks play the Buffaloes. Sure I 
never seen a buffalo, and they say they 
are ‘most exthinkt, so lave us hurry to 
the ball grounds.” 

We took the throlley to the ball grounds. 
There was 2 hole in the fince ye put yer 
twinty-foive cints through and the lad 
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give us aich a bit of cardboard. Thin 
we wint down an alley and a lad tore 
it in two and gave us back half. 

“What is this for?” says I. 

“Rain checks,” says he. 

“Well,” says I, “that is the divil of a 
thing to check rain wid. If ye want to 
check rain, why don't ye give us a couple 
of umbrillas and be done wid it?” 

But we was shoved along be the crowd 
and got in where they was a soign “Grand 
stand, 25 cints.””. So me and Slammin 
wint the whole thing and got thim tickets. 
Sure it was no grandstand at all. It was 
a shed wid a lot of binches, and ye didn't 
nade any rain check. Sure the shed would 
check the rain. 

There was a lot of lads out in the 
meadow in front throwing a ball round, 
but divil the buffalo did we see. Some of 
the lads had “New York” on their shirts 
and some had “Buffalo.” So we made up 
our moinds that it was just a name for 
thim, loike Casey's coffey. 

A lad wid long pants on comes out 
and yells “Play ball!” and one New York 
lad takes the ball and goes into the box. 
Sure ’twas no box at all, but a place they 
called a box. Thin another New York, 
wid a feather tick on his belly and a boxin’ 
glove wrong soide to on wan hand, comes 
out and puts a muzzle on and sthands a 
little way nearer us than the box. Wan 
of thim Buffaloes takes a sthick and 
sthands in front of the lad wid the tick 
on his belly and the little lad in the box 
takes good aim at him and soaks the ball 
roight at his head. He missed him, but 
the fellow wid the long pants on yells 
“stroike.” Well, sor, he didn’t stroike 
him at all and they was lots of lads that 
said the same. The lad wid the muzzle 
chucks the ball back to the lad in the box 
and he takes another shot at the Buffalo. 
This toime the Buffalo wid the sthick 
hit the ball way out in the meadow and 
run loike mad for the first place. Thin 
wan of his frinds takes the sthick and 
sthands in front of the lad wid the boxin’ 
glove. The lad at the first place wants 
to sthay there and he don’t. The New 
Yorks thry to kape him there and they 
thries to make him lave there. Thin the 
lad in the box aims at his frind wid the 
ball and lets it go hard. The fellow wid 
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the long pants yells, “Wan bali.” “Sure,” 
says I, “anyone can see there is wan ball.” 
Thin the lad in the box chucks it agin and 
the lad yells, “Two balls.” This is too 
much for me and Slammin. He must 
have been drunk. There was only wan 
ball. So Slammin says, “Come on, Mc- 
Crohan, lave us go back to town and git 
a highball and mayhaps we can see things 
double, too.” 

So back we goes wid our moinds made 
up that long tinnis and baseball are no 
fit games for the loikes of us. 

The nixt day we wint to the bunglow 
and it is a grand place. Sure it is made 
of concrate and looks all wan piece. The 
threes and flowers are foine, but the Boss’s 
wife and dauther are the foinest. No 
wonder Carlton is all in love wid her and 
grievin’ because she will not have him. 

And roight on the porch, on a big slab 
of oak, polished loike a pianer, is a stuffed 
fish, the loikes of what I never seen in 
me born days. Sure ’tis silver-plated and 
has scales loike saucers, and the lingth of 
it is all of six foot. ’Tis a tarpon, they 
say, and if it is thim we have to catch, 
I can see throuble for me and Slammin. 
Ye will surely have to use a clothes-loine, 
a freight hook and a telegraft pole. And 


for bait a workingman’s dinner of pork 
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will be little enough. That is the way 
we was thinkin’, but we found out differ- 
ent. The loine and rod are sthrong 
enough and the hook a good soize, but 
the sphort comes from landin’ the baste 
wid tackle that gives him a chanst. 

The first wan I takes out is the man 
that talks loike an anthim. We rowed, 
or I did, for moiles widout gittin’ a bit 
of the luck. Thin me laddy-buck is fillin’ 
his poipe and ties his loine round his 
waist meanwhiles. Thin, glory be, a big 
wan takes the hook and before ye can 
say yer name the lad wint overboard wid 
the tarpon towin’ him twinty moiles an 
hour sthraight out to sea. 

“Git afther him,” yells the Boss from 
his boat, “save him, quick,” says he. 

“Which will I save, the man or the 
fish?” says I. 

Well, sor, the man is not so popular, 
so the Boss laughs and yells to save thim 
both if possible. So I makes up me moind 
to git the fish, anyway. 

Just thin the Boss gits wan on his 
hook, so Slammin and him can’t help, and, 
howly murther I had a toime of it. The 
lad was swimmin’ towards me, but the 
tarpon was not moinded that way and 
was makin’ toime for Bermuda, wherever 
that is. He swims his hardest, and I am 
rowin’ me arms off and yellin’ encourage- 
mint. But the battle was so foine that 
part of the toime I was encouragin’ the 
fish. It was a full half hour before the 
lad gits his hands on the boat and | 
drags him in. 

“Lave me cut him loose,” I yells. 

“Cut nothin’ loose,” says the lad; “I 
will land this wan if it takes me loife.” 

And land him he did, afther an hour 
of as foine foight as ye ever seen in yer 
loife. "Twas a big wan, all of foive foot, 
and the lad says he is goin’ to git him 
ashore aloive. So wid the thrashin’ of 
it that near put us all in, he gits a loine 
round its tail and wan round undher his 
gills and, hangin’ him over the stern, we 
stharted for shore. “Twas two or three 
moiles we had to row, and, whin we was 
almost up to the dock, Mr. Tarpon worked 
the loine away from off his gills, plumps 
into the wather and, widout waitin’ for 
anything, stharts for Bermuda agin, towin 
the pair of us, boat and all, backwards. 



















Thin a coupple of more foights stharts 
roight away. First ‘twas me tryin’ to 
row harder than the tarpon could swim, 
and thin bechune me and the lad, me 
wantin’ to cut him loose and him wantin’ 
to save him. Thim two foights wint on 
till we took no notice of where we was, 
and whin I did look up, sure the shore was 
most out of soight. The other lads came 
out in a mothorboat and watched the 
sphort, and Slammin tould me they was 
most killin’ thimselves wid laughin’, and 
that the bettin’ was two to wan on the 
fish. At last the Boss asked the anthim 
would he give in. The anthim said he 
would, so the Boss shoots the fish, and, 
glory be, gives us a tow back home. I 
can plainly see that fishin’ for thim tar- 
pons is goin’ to be as hard as huntin’ 
mooses, 

All this toime I am thinkin’ up some 
way to help me frind Carlton in his throu- 
ble. At last it comes to me. Ye see, I 
am takin’ the Boss’s dauther out for a 
row every marnin’. So I thinks to me- 
self that wan foine toime, whin I am 
rowin’ her, and Carlton is on the dock, 
I'll accidintly on purpose upset the boat 


“WHICH WILL I SAVE, THE MAN OR THE FISH?” 





and give him the chanst of his loife to 
save her. Thin she will have to marry 
him, for I am tould that that is always 
the way of it in the books. 

So wan marnin’ everything was phro- 
pishious, as Slammin says, and wid all 
the skill of me we lands in the wather 
two hundhred yards from the dock. Sure 
the yells of us could be heard for moiles, 
moine could be, anyway. I am a foine 
swimmer, so there was no rale danger. 
Sure enough the lad drops his shoes and 
coat and away he comes for us. He is 
goin’ foine and only fifty yards away 
whin who should show up from the other 
way but Slammin in a boat. 

“Away wid ye,” yells I, “’tis not for ye 
to save her, ’tis for yer betthers.” 

“Lave him come,” says the lass, “I was 
niver gladder to see anywan in me loife.” 

“Not at all,” says I, “Carlton is the 
wan I planned to save ye.” 

“Ye planned?” says she. 

“Sure,” says I, “he loves the very 
wather ye are swimmin’ in, and ‘tis for 
him to do.” 

But, be this and be that, Slammin was 
there first and takes her in his boat and 




















laves me and Carlton to roight the other 
wan and git back the best we can. So 
that job did only harm, and jist because I 
didn’t lave me frind Slammin in on it. 

Lather I tould him all about and thin 
together we fixed up the foine schame. 
’Twas loike this: Wan noight the lass 
is layin’ in the hammick on the porch. 
Me and Slammin is sittin’ on the grass 
below and are supposed to be unbeknownst 
to her bein’ there. We are talkin’ over 
all kinds of things whin Carlton goes 
down the walk to the dock in the moon- 
loight. Thin me and Slammin stharts as 
we had planned. 

Says Slammin, “McCrohan, take a good 
look at that lad Carlton, I have jist placed 
him. Who does he moind ye of?” 

“As I am a livin’ man,” says I," ’tis the 
lad we used to see in Alasky, and I niver 
knew him till I got his stroide. Sure we 
could have known that long ago only 
for the shave of him.” 

“I’m wondherin’ what has become of 
the poor girl he nursed back to loife 
that toime,’ says Slammin, “sure he did 
the foine thing be her whin no wan would 
take her in, and him runnin’ the risk of 
all the talk.” 

“I know where she was a year afther,” 
says I, “for I seen her waitin’ on a caffe 
in Seattle and she tould me that she had 
had more axperience wid min than most, 
and that of thim all, Carlton was the only 
vale gintleman she iver seen. How he 
trated her loike his own sisther, sthood 
for all the gossip and sint her away a 
uew woman, wid money enough to- kape 
sthraight for a long toime and courage 
to kape sthraight foriver.” 

So me and Slammin talks along loike 
this and that about Carlton for half an 
hour and soon we hears what sounds loike 
cryin’ on the porch, so we makes an ex- 
cuse to aich other to go down to the dock. 
There we puts Carlton on to the job, 
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and whin he thinks it all over he says, 
“God bless ye for thim lies, it may be 
the makin’ of me happiness. But was 
iver yez in Alasky?” 

“Everywhere,” says I; “me and Slam- 
min has been to all thim places.” 

Well, sor, I couldn’t tell ye all that 
was goin’ on down there to the bunglow. 
We had the foine toimes till the Boss 
and his frinds are goin’ home. He said 
he will give us a job loafin’ till he wants 
us to go out West wid him. But be luck 
that day me and Slammin meets a foine 
man be the name of O. Powers Bean. 
Sure he is a natural bone-setter, whativer 
that is, and a specialitist in all kinds of 
diseases. He have a Woild West show 
that has been layin’ idle whoile he was 
givin’ a course of lectures at the Dippsy- 
maniacks’ home, whativer that is, and now 
he is goin’ to sthart out and work North 
wid it. He asked was we cowbyes, and 
wid more truth than usual we tould him 
we was, and he could ask the Boss, for 
we had tould the Boss about our cow 
ridin’. He didn’t ask the Boss, but, as 
most do, took our word for it and hired 
us on the sphot. We was to sthart whin 
the Boss left, and was to have sivinty- 
foive dollars per, whativer that is, month 
and all expinsis. We tould the Boss, and 
he wrote out a telegraft to himself and 
tould us to kape it safe and sind it whin 
we was iver broke. 

Whativer is in it I don’t know, but | 
am kapin’ it safe to plase the Boss. 

Well, sor, they laved us and wint North 
to home. Me and Slammin wint to the 
daypo to see them away, and the Boss's 
lovely dauther came to me and says, says 
she, “McCrohan, give me yer address.” 

“Ye will not be wantin’ to wroite to 
the loikes of me, Miss,” says I. 

“No,” says she, “but I will be wantin’ 
to sind ye wan of me weddin’ announce- 
mints.” 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE McCROHAN AND 
SLAMMIN’S ADVENTURES WITH O. 
POWERS BEAN, THE NERVE SPECIALIST 
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HOW TO BUILD A DECKED CANVAS 
CRUISING CANOE 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE GIVING CONSTRUCTION DETAILS STEP BY STEP 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


NY man in the least acquainted 
A with tools can build this canoe. I 

made my first one when I was 
twelve and two more when I was sixteen 
and nineteen respectively. The first one 
had no sails and only a little cockpit three 
feet long, so that, while she was good for 
day cruises and paddling up creeks after 
snipe and rail birds, you could neither 
sleep in her nor sail her. The second had 
a six-foot cockpit and leg-of-mutton main- 
sail and jigger. Also a gaudy awning- 
canvas tent which went over the cockpit, 
and I had many a glorious cruise in her, 
sleeping at night in the canoe after haul- 
ing her out on the beach and banking 
sand around her to keep her steady. She 
had one defect which you should be 
warned against—she had a kyak bow and 
stern, little low six-inch oak blocks 
screwed to the keel at each end, just high 
enough to take the six ribbands of the 
frame. Easy to make, but, Lord, she was 
a wet boat in heavy weather! That kyak 
bow would shoot through every wave like 


a dagger, and in spite of an eighteen-inch 
hood over the cockpit for’d, a deluge of 
sea water would come aft and most of it 
would stay in the canoe. But she would 
go like a streak, and when I was seven- 
teen I sailed her across Prince’s Bay in a 
bird of a southeast blow, soaked to the 
ears with salt spray but cheerful as a 
clam at high tide. It was some hike, be- 
lieve me! 

I stung another boy with her for $5 and 
built No. 3, which had a 14-inch bow and 
12-inch stern, was fourteen feet long by 
32 inches beam. She had lateen-rigged 
mainsail and jigger, weighed 42 pounds, 
and was a corking little boat. I had her 
for ten years and cruised in her for weeks 
at a time. She finally died of numerous 
broken ribs, a bunch of kids using her 
holy bottom as a jumping stand one win- 
ter when she was left out in the yard. 

Number Four is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. She is 16 inches 
deep at the bow and 14 at the stern, 10 
inches amidship, fourteen feet long, 33 
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inches beam and weighs just 40 pounds, 
exclusive of her sails. She will cost you 
$7.00 to build, not including her sails, and 
for an all-around cruiser is hard to beat, 
as she will live in water that would drown 
an open canoe, is a dry, rain-proof and 
mosquito-proof home to sleep in at night, 
and will sail dozens of miles where you 
would paddle one. 


MATERIAL 


Most of our writers of boys’ books ad- 
vise building a canvas canoe of barrel 
hoops. That is conclusive evidence that 
they never built a canoe in their lives, for 
of all the material to give you a cranky, 
unsafe, tippy canoe the barrel hoop is 
king. The reason is because it is round— 
just the shape to roll over—and can’t be 
made to hold any other shape. Look at 
any good Indian model canoe (Morris, 
White, etc.) and you will see that it is 
flat-bottomed with a fair round bilge or 
turn-up from bottom to sides and it is 
hard to upset because you must submerge 
one side before the other can come up. 
Now any kind of a barrel hoop has been 
steamed round, there is not a flat spot in 
it anywhere, and to make a canoe even 
passably steady you want at least 20 inches 
of flat bottom before curving up over the 
bilge. 

The ideal rib stick is one that will tend 
to keep flat and yet permit a sharp bend 
upward at the bilge. There is no wood 
better for this purpose than black ash, 
though white will do. Go to any wagon- 
maker’s shop and ask him for a board of 
black ash about five feet long, an inch 
thick and five inches wide. He will 
charge you fifteen cents for it. Take it 
to the nearest wood-working mill and get 
them to rip it up for you into strips one- 
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eighth inch thick. You will get some 
twenty canoe ribs out of the board. 
While at the mill ask to see their No. 1 
spruce stock. Tell them you want one 
board, planed both sides, sixteen feet long, 
free from knots. Have this ripped up 
into strips a quarter-inch thick until you 
have sixteen of them. You will have half 
your board still left and from it you will 
have two %-inch pieces ripped off and 
two 2-inch. Next, you want a piece oi 
2-inch by 83-inch white oak six feet long, 
two pieces of 7%-inch half-round yellow 
pine moulding sixteen feet long, two 
pieces 44-inch quarter-round ditto and one 
piece 244 x 42-inch beaded white pine for 
a cockpit coaming. Have them ll 
wrapped up into a bundle, pay your mill 
bill, which should be about two dollars, 
and march home with the entire material 
for your canoe frame on your shoulder. 
The bundle will weigh thirty pounds. 


FRAME 


Arrived home the first thing to do is to 
set to work at that stick of 2-inch by 3- 
inch white oak, for out of it you make the 
stem and stern knees. From the drawings 
herewith you will get the angles for bow 
and stern pieces. Saw across the top of 
the stick at this angle and again a parallel 
cut 14 inches. from the top. Saw it 
straight across 9 inches further on and 
take the two pieces so obtained and stand 
the 14-inch piece up on the other. You 
will at once see that you have, roughly, 
the bow knee. Draw the curve of the 
bow on both pieces of wood and saw off 
the superfluous wood beyond the curve 
You now must work both pieces into tri- 
angular shape and the best tool to do it 
with is a camp axe. Your stem should 
be half an inch thick at the extreme front 
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so as to give room to screw on a brass 
stem-band, so draw two lines !4-inch apart 
down the center of the front face of the 
blocks. Hew from these lines back to the 
rear corners with your axe until you have 
dubbed the stem and keel-piece roughly 
triangular in cross section and finish 
smooth with a plane. Now nail the stem 
to the keel-piece and you are ready to fit 
the deadwood, the triangular piece which 
holds both of them together. ‘Take off the 
angle for this on a piece of paper from 
your already assembled stem and keel- 
piece and transfer the angle to your piece 
of oak stick, being careful to saw out the 
block with true cuts square across. 

If well done the deadwood block will fit 
snugly and you can screw it home with 
24-inch, No. 14 iron screws into stem 
and keel-piece. Work over the deadwood 
block until you get a true fit, as this is 
what takes the shock if you ram anything 
(and you’re always ramming things on a 
canoe cruise). Drill screw-holes in the 
deadwood a little larger than the screws 
and just a little smaller than these in the 
back of stem and keel-piece. The bow 
hnee is now done and the stern is made the 
same way. The next job will be to cut a 
shallow %-inch rabbet on stem and stern 
and keel-piece to take the canvas, and six 
notches on a side for the ends of the rib- 
bands. The top notches must be deep 
enough to take two ribbands one on top 
of the other, 14-inch deep. Now saw out 
the places in both stem and stern keel 
blocks to take keelson and keel, as shown 
in the working drawings, and the long job 
on stem and stern knees is done. 

_ The canoe will go ahead with a rush 
Irom now on. Take one of your 34-inch 
strips and cut it 13 feet long for a keelson. 
Cut a shallow notch in the center %-inch 
by 1 inch and cut one like it at every foot 
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each way to within one foot from each 
end. Turn the notches down and screw 
on the stern and stem knees at each end 
of the keelson. Follow with a_ ribband 
nailed along under the keelson and of the 
same length, and then fit the keel, rocker- 
ing it 14% inches each way and screwing 
from underneath to the keelson with long 
3-inch screws or bolts. By rockering is 
meant tapering along the under side of the 
keel, which is made out of one of your 
2-inch spruce strips and should taper down 
to 4-inch deep at each end, beginning five 
feet from the end. The job is best done 
with a hatchet and finished to a line with 
the plane. 


Now you are ready for the center 
mould. Make it of box boards as shown 
in the illustrations and set up over the 


middle notch in the keelson. Now take the 
first of your ash ribs, slip it through the 
middle notch and bend it snugly around 
the mould board, tying together across the 
top with a piece of string so that the rib 
cannot fly out straight again. Now take 
four ribbands, slip them in pairs over the 
ends of the mid-rib, bend them in at bow 
and stern and nail them temporarily over 
their notches with thin brads. Do not cut 
them off until everything else is done, as 
there will be a lot of taking up and letting 
cout before the bottom is even and smooth. 
Put on all the other ribbands, five on a 
side, spacing them evenly along the mid- 
rib and tacking them in place by brads 
driven through ribband and rib into the 
edge of the mould board. Tack them tem- 
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Fig2. FRAME PLA 
porarily over their notches at stem and 
stern, letting each ribband take its natural 
curve. 

You are now ready for the ribs, only the 
last two of which at each end will have 
to be steamed. Beginning each side of the 
mid-rib, shove in a rib down between the 
two ribbands of the gunwale, through the 
notch under the keelson and up between 
the opposite pair of gunwale ribbands. 
Tack it with a brad half-driven through 
the keelson and rib and then push down 
the ends of the rib on each side until you 
get a true flat, almost like that of the mid- 
rib with almost as sharp a bend at the 
bilge. Lash tight with twine around the 
gunwale. You will also have to lash the 
mouldboard down, as the tendency of the 
ash rib is to raise it and make your bottom 
not flat and safe but round and cranky. 
Put in the other ribs the same way, work- 
ing in pairs towards bow and stern, al- 
ways trying to have each curve a little less 
than the one before it and keeping them as 
flat across the keelson as possible. The 
last two will have to be steamed, easily 
done by simply wrapping a soaking towel 
of scalding water about the rib and letting 
it stand ten minutes while you drip on 
more steaming water from the tea kettle. 

The ribs just behind the stem and stern 
hend up from the keel so sharply that they 
simply must break, so, to put them in, 
whittle a block to shape and screw it down 
on the keelson, cut the rib in two and 
screw the lower ends of it to the block. 

Tie the ribs to the ribbands wherever 
they cross and then turn the canoe frame 
over. You will find it all hills and valleys 
—flat spot here, a bulge there, two halves 
of the same rib uneven, a lopsided place 
scmewhere else. What it needs is patient 
adjustment, shoving down the end of a rib 
in one place to give her more bilge, let- 
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ting it up somewhere else, pulling a rib- 
band in a little flatter or letting it out a 
bit, but finally the whole bottom will come 
out smooth and fair and is ready to rivet. 

Whether to use copper rivets or clinched 
copper nails I leave to you. All my ca- 
noes except this last one were done with 
2d. copper nails clinched inside and all 
were staunch and strong. In this one I 
used rivets (No. 1—%-inch long) but it 
was a tedious job as they all had to have 
holes drilled for them, a shallow counter- 
sink made to sink the rivet-head flush with 
the ribband, and the little burrs are most 
exasperating to keep on while you are 
hammering over the rivet head. With 
copper nails it is just drill a hole with the 
brad awl, insert the nail and clinch over. 
However, do them all but the gunwale, 
which will be all out of shape from the 
pressure of the rib ends, and then untie 
your twine and adjust the gunwale to get 
a fair and pretty sheer. Secure with brass 
screws and cut off the rib ends flush with 
the gunwale. You will find that the strain 
of the ribs on the ribbands has pulled both 
your stem and stern knee out of shape so 
that ugly cracks show around the dead- 
wood block. You now pull out all those 
temporary brads in the ribband ends and 
free the stem and stern. Close up the 
cracks snugly with a few taps of the ham- 
mer and then put back the ribbands, be- 
ginning with the gunwales and cutting 
each off to exactly fit in its notch. Secure 
with 34-inch brass screws, two to the 
notch. 

The frame is now done and should 
weigh 24 pounds” Next you go in for the 
deck framing. At bow and stern insert 
the triangular white pine boards called 
breasthooks. Cut a 1!4-inch hole for the 
mainmast step and cut out an oak block 
with a 1-inch round cup drilled in it for a 
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footstep for the main mast and secure it 
to the bow deadwood, giving the mainmast 
: a pretty “rake” or lean aft. , Now for the 
F cockpit. If you are going to sleep in her 
it ought to be six feet long, so the cross 

braces must go at the third rib each way 
} from mid-rib. Make these cross pieces out 


of your 2-inch spruce strip, sawing them 
so as to pitch an inch each way from the 
center. Cut a notch for the deck ridge 
piece and then put in your braces with 
1%-inch brass screws driven into their 
ends through the gunwale. At the same 
time take out the mould board as you no 
longer need it. Next get out your ridge 
pieces of the 2-inch spruce strip, planing 
them to the ridge along the top surface 
and fitting them into notches in the cross- 
braces and breasthooks at bow and stern. 
The rear ridge piece wants a 1%-inch 
hole cut in it for the jigger mast step, so 
you had better nail reinforcing strips on 
each side where this hole goes through. 
The cockpit coaming should go about 
three inches from the gunwale, parallel to 
it, so lay off the three inches on each side 
on the cross-braces. Then cut from your 
24-inch white pine beaded cockpit coam- 
ing two pieces of the same length as be- 
tween the marks and screw them to the 
cross-braces, allowing the beading to just 
project above the cross-brace. To fit the 
coaming sides, measure off two lengths a 
little longer than you need, cut a spreader 
six inches shorter than the inside measure- 
ment from gunwale at the mid-rib and 
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bend the two coaming sides around this 
spreader, held fast with a loop of rope at 
each end. Pick up this frame and put it 
on the canoe and saw off the coaming ends 
so that they will exactly fit between the 
cross-braces, slip them into place anc se- 
cure with blocks, besides nailing with 
brads to the cockpit end pieces. At each 
rib you will now need a small block be- 
tween gunwale and cockpit coaming se- 
cured by 1!%-inch brass serews through 
the gunwale and 1-inch screws through the 
coaming. When all are in, the spreader 
can be knocked out and the canoe frame 
is ready for the canvas and will weig! 28 
pounds. 


CANVAS 


To make the canvas lie smoothly a last 
job will be to plane the edges of the rib- 
bands round and smooth so that sharp rib 
edges will not make the canoe look like 
the ribs of a starved dog. Get ten yards 
of 10-0oz. duck canvas (20 cents a yard). 
lt will weigh 100 oz. or a little over 6 Ibs. 
Cut it in half and have the two 5-yard 
pieces sewed together on the sewing ma- 
chine along the blue line overlap mark. 
Now take off the keel and lay this seam 
along the keelson ribband, tacking it lere 
and there with 4-0z. copper tacks. Il*old 
the canvas up over bow and stern and 
tack here and there to the gunwale. Cut 
off the surplus all around and save all of 
it, for there is enough for both bow and 
stern deck and the strips of deck outside 
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BOTTOM CANVAS ON 


the coaming. Now stretch and tack on 
the canvas, working each way from the 
center, but do not drive the tacks home nor 
use more than one every four inches. At 
the point where the stem and stern rabbet 
crosses the crack in the bow and stern 
knee, drill a half-inch hole and drive in a 
soft white pine plug called a stopwater. 
Next daub the whole rabbet over with 
white lead paste and stretch the canvas 
tight into the rabbet, tacking close to- 
gether. Now work back along the gun- 
wale towards the mid-rib, stretching the 
canvas as tight as you can, tacking every 
two inches and being sure to work on op- 
posite sides of the canoe alternately. In 
spite of all your care there will probably 
be a gather or pucker in the canvas amid- 
ships, but do not let this worry you, sim- 
ply slit it four inches down from the gun- 
wale and sew up the overlap. Take your 
left-over canvas and get out the bow and 
stern decks, tacking them over the side of 
the gunwales. You will also find that the 
original pieces of canvas cut off along the 
side when reversed will exactly fit along 
the coaming. Tack them to it, stretch 
taut over the gunwale and trim off all the 
hangover. 


PAINT 


The canoe is now ready for paint and 
weighs 34 pounds. I have tried all kinds 
of ways to reduce the paint weight and 
also its cost. On this last canoe I tried 
one coat of shellac and two of Sherwin- 
Williams willow green canoe varnish. 
Total paint bill $3.00, total weight 6 
pounds. On the whole the cheapest and 
best was that on Waterat III, two coats of 
white lead paint and a finish of any color 
preferred. Avoid varnishes and shellacs 
and save expense. You ought to come out 


under $2.00 cost and 8 pounds weight. 
After the paint is on, put your 7%-inch 
yellow pine half-round moulding along 
your gunwales, and the %-inch quarter- 
round beading around the cockpit. Give 
these two coats of varnish and you are 
ready to go at your rigging. 


RIG 


1 have tried leg-of-mutton, lateen, and 
battened leg-of-mutton, and on the whole 
I prefer lateen. The leg-of-mutton is the 
simplest, but it has long spars impossible 
to stow in the canoe, and its baggy leach 
makes it slow sailing. The lateen also 
has long spars, but the draft is excellent 
and fast. It is, however, hard to reef. 
\Vaterat IV, my latest canoe, has the bat- 
tened leg-of-mutton shown in the illustra- 
tions. It is a top-heavy, dangerous rig for 
any but first class canoe sailors, and the 
amount of canvas shown in the photo- 
graphs is “man’s sized.” Sailing the little 
witch in a squally breeze is some busy oc- 
cupation! However, by making the boom 
of the mainsail two feet shorter and all 
the rest of the measurements in like pro- 
portion a very good safe rig is had. The 
best sail-cloth is American Drilling, 14 
cents a yard, and you will want about 
eight yards. To lay out a sail choose a 
level spot on the lawn and stake out the 
sail according to the dimensions given, 
cocking the boom up 18 inches above a 
right angle and setting the gaff up nearly 
straight, allowing just room for a block 
between it and the mast head. Join the 
stakes with twine and spread out the can- 
vas under the twine outline, always laying 
it parallel to the leach or after-edge of 
the sail. Hem it all around and put in 
grommets every foot along the boom, gaff 
and luff. To put in the batten, fold over 
a pocket in the sail just large enough to 
pass a %4-inch by 1-inch strip of spruce 
ribband and sew a seam along both edges 
of the pocket on the sewing machine. To 
make the spars you can buy 1%4-inch and 
1%-inch round spruce sticks 14 feet long 
at any sash-and-door mill for about 25 
cents apiece and they will save you much 
weary planing as all they need is tapering 
at the ends. The masts are of 13-inch 
stock, booms and gaffs 1%-inch. For gaff 
jaws you can buy a regular brass canoe 





























gaff jaw and bend it over at the right 
angle to grip the mast when the gaff 


is up. You will need 5 two-inch mast 
rings for the luffs of mainsail and 


mizzen and don’t forget to grease the 
mast with tallow candle or slush. Four 
brass cleats and four pulley blocks com- 
plete your running rigging. Two pulley 
blocks are for the halliards at main and 
mizzen mast heads, one on the deck for 
: main halliard fairleader and one on the 
rudder-head for the mizzen sheet. 


EXTRAS 


First of all a bottom grid. Cut up what 
you have left of the ribband stock into 6 
foot lengths and tie them to the ribs in the 
cockpit along between the ribbands. 
Otherwise your toes will be digging into 
the canvas bottom all the time, making 
unsightly dents in it. Another way is to 
tie in a sheet of oilcloth or heavy canvas, 
which will serve to keep your feet off the 
bottom. You want two canoe paddles, a 
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big double blade with drip cups and a little 
single-blade pudding-stick for working in 


he latter 
wide 


narrow creeks, frogging, etc. 
may be 30 inches long by 5 
and you saw and whittle it out of a white 
pine board. Then you want a cruising tent 
Get 


inches 


to have the best fun in a 
vards of S-oz. duck canvas 


canoe, 

Make 
frame with two spreaders the same size as 
your cockpit and stretch the rope frame 
between main and mizzen masts 50 inches 


SIX 


al rope 


Over this spread your 
until 


above the cockpit. 
cutting and 
have a_ little 
the cockpit, and have it sewed up on the 


canvas, pinning you 


rectangular house over 


machine. Cut a door in one side and fill 
with mosquito netting. Put in staples in 
the cockpit leading along the sides and 


grommets in the bottom hem of the tent 


tc match the staples. Take along a browse 
bag and fill it with leaves or sage at night, 
znd, my word for it, you will sleep in 
that mosquito-proof, rain-proof and damp 
proof canoe-house like a major! 
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THOSE RECORD SAILFISH 


ESTABLISHING A SAILFISH RECORD AT 
LONG KEY 


BY FRED C. N. PARKE 


ATURDAY, March 30, 1912, was one 
S of the few sultry, hot days we ex- 

perienced at Long Key. The sun 
blazed down from a cloudless sky, and the 
few of us who were not fishing were 
vainly endeavoring to find some spot 
where one could take advantage of the 
little breeze that was stirring. 

Just before lunch I took a swim in the 
ocean, and was meditating what was best 
to do after lunch, when I saw the launch 
Yappahoottee coming to the dock, and, 
knowing that Billy and Herbert had been 
trying the outside fishing, I became anx- 
ious to ascertain the result. Upon inquiry 
I learned that they had hooked a hammer- 
head shark, but beyond this I learned 
nothing. Still, I fancied there were cer- 


tain facts being withheld, as they were all 
anxious to get luncheon as quickly as pos- 
sible and start away again. 

I happened to be on the dock about 
twelve-thirty, when all was in readiness 
for their departure, and they were joined 
by Mrs. C., who, by the way, is Billy’s 
wife, and one of the best lady fishermen 
that ever held a rod. While I was figur- 
ing what was going to take place, Billy 
asked me if I would care to join them. 
There was no necessity of a second invi- 
tation, and as the Yappy is large, and | 
felt that I could easily keep out of their 
way unless they were going on a whaling 
expedition. I was glad to avail myself of 
their kind invitation, if for no other rea- 
son than to get away from shore and 


























avoid the boiling sun, and I confess I had 
a grown curiosity to know just what they 
were going after. 

I was not destined to remain long in 
suspense, for before we fairly left the 
dock Herbert divulged to me the fact that 
in the forenoon they had had strikes from 
five sailfish, and as the mullet which they 
had for bait had been salted, they refused 
to bite. So they had returned post haste 
to secure fresh ones, and also to be joined 
by Mrs. C., as prospects looked remark- 
ably good for an interesting session in the 
afternoon. On the way out Billy felt sure 
that the wind was going to blow, or that 
the fish had fed, the tide would change, 
or something unpleasant arise to mar their 
success. Herbert, being more optimisti- 
cally inclined, said little, but selected some 
of the finest hooks from his always well- 
supplied tackle-box, while I had visions of 
sailfish being so plentiful that you could 


lasso them without the slightest diffi- 
culty ! 
It was simply great on the ocean. We 


faced a light head sea, the boat gliding 
over the rolling waves as only a thirty- 
footer like the Yappy can do, while Cap- 
tain Bill, with his conch hat, smoked 
glasses and handkerchief tied across his 
face to keep the sun from marring his 
complexion, reminded me of some bold, 
masked bandit, though he said little and 
kept his eyes fastened on the Tennessee 
buoy, a mere speck on the horizon, possi- 
bly three miles away. 

As we neared the blue waters of the 
Gulf Stream we saw a Spanish mackerel 
make four beautiful leaps. The last one 


was evidently successful, as we could 
plainly see a smaller fish in his mouth. 
When we entered the Stream several 


schools of porpoise were seen, and to 
poor, pessimistic Billy this was the last 
straw, for someone had told him, or he 
had read, that it was worse than useless 
te try to catch sailfish if there were por- 
poises about. However, to me it was in- 
teresting. Pairs, sometimes three, would 
head for the bow of the boat, their great 
glossy forms gliding through the water 
with no apparent effort, so close we could 
plainly see their sharp noses cleaving the 
water like the prow of a speed boat. 

Captain Bill was anxious to harpoon 
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them, and I believe he could easily have 
done so, but this was a sailfish expedition, 
and all other excitement was to be pleas- 


ure deferred. So we would watch them 
until within possibly ten feet of the boat, 
when they would dip and disappear, to 
rise again to view and blow only a short 
distance away. 

Billy and Herbert were trolling by this 
time, Billy with his regulation tarpon out- 
fit, Herbert with a 12-thread line and 
light-weight rod. I had just taken a seat 
on the bow of the boat facing the stern, 
when Mrs. C. cried, “See the fish!” About 
500 yards astern there was a gleam of sil- 
ver and a sailfish made five beautiful 
jumps, going at least six feet in the air, 
lashing the blue water into a sheet of 
foam. 

“Porpoise chasing him,” quoth Billy, in 
sort of discouraged tone. But this theory 
was soon dispelled, for I saw Herbert 
pointing at the brown object following 
his bait, and as we swung around we 
saw three sailfish not over thirty feet from 
the boat. We trolled the baits directly by 
them, but nothing doing. They refused to 
be tempted. 

“T knew it,” Billy announced; “they are 
done feeding. I would have given fifty 
dollars to have had those fresh mullet 
here this forenoon.” I felt amused, but it 
was exasperating to see them all around. 
and I began to feel that we were “in 
wrong” as to the psychological time, place 
and bait. Just then Billy struck a fish. 
The amount of vim he put into that strike 
would have brought a Texas steer to his 
knees. We eagerly watched for the leap 
the sailfish invariably makes, but in this 
we were unrewarded, for whatever it was 
it refused to appear. “Sharks!” sug- 
gested Herbert. I said “Grouper,” merely 
as a matter of variety. 

“It’s a barracouta for sure,” said Cap- 
tain Bill, and Billy also decided the same, 
but the particular kind of a barracouta he 
called it would readily convey the impres- 
sion that it was not the sort of a fish he 
most desired to catch. However, Billy 
went after him, and in less time than it 
requires to tell it we had him in the fish 
box. Before we were under way again 
I saw a sailfish leap, about an eighth of 
a mile ahead. I shouted to Captain Bill 
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that I saw a fish break, and just then Mrs. 
C. said, “There he jumps again!” But I 
noticed the one to which she referred was 
nearly astern, so I decided to say nothing 
about mine, but get that one later on. We 
had trolled nearly down to where Mrs. C. 
saw the second one leap, when Herbert 
stood up, paid out about thirty feet of 
line, and then struck. In an instant there 
was a gleam of white, his reel fairly 
screamed, there was another leap and a 
snap like the crack of a whip. Fortunate- 
ly, Herbert landed in his chair with about 
two feet of a broken 12-thread line dang- 
ling over his shoulder. No one spoke, but 
I feel confident that had Mrs. C. not been 
with us there would have been a blue mist 
surrounding the boat, which would have 
furnished for Billy another reason why 
sailfish would not bite at this particular 
time. It certainly was a shame; but the 
line. was dry and the rush so great that 
it simply could not stand the strain, and 
burned off at the second metal guide. 
Herbert acted admirably under the cir- 
cumstances, and I felt like speaking com- 
forting words to him, but there are times, 
especially with fishermen, when it is wise 
to leave them alone with their sorrow. 
He quickly exchanged for a heavier out- 
fit, and we had trolled for about 500 yards 
when he got another strike, the fish leap- 
ing high in the air, and after a beautiful 
fight of about twenty minutes we had him 
safely landed on the stern of the boat—a 
handsome specimen, six feet two inches in 
length, with a perfect sail. Soon after 
this Billy got a strike, but failed to hook 
his fish. Herbert had handed his outfit 
to Mrs. C., and before Billy’s hook was 
rebaited she had a strike, and we had an 
opportunity of witnessing one of the 
grandest struggles a fish could possibly 
make. He would leap and shake, and, 
with the afternoon sun shining directly 
on his golden side, furnished one of the 
most spectacular performances I have ever 
seen. Finding that his leaps were futiie, 


he would make rushes alorg the surface, 
the upper portion of his tail protruding. 
But his every effort proved in vain, for 
Mrs. C., equal to every emergency, never 
for a moment gave the fish slack line. 
Fearing that his wife might be tiring with 
the long struggle, Billy condescended to 
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assist, when he was told politely but firmly 
to attend to his own affairs. She brought 
the handsome fish to gaff absolutely unas- 
sisted, and anyone who has had business 
dealings with a six-foot eight-inch sailfish 
knows that he is a genuine scrapper from 
start to finish. This made two landed in 
less than an hour, and Billy admitted that 
at times all signs failed. Sailfish could 
be seen leaping both ahead and astern, and 
several times the boys were obliged to reel 
in their lines to avoid a big shark, which 
apparently liked the cut of Captain Bill's 
particular style of bait. 

Billy successfully landed another of his 
barracouta, and while we were stopped 
with this fish I saw at least fifty yellow- 
jacks feeding on smaller fish, which came 
apparently from under patches of Gulf 
weed. The water of the Gulf Stream, be- 
ing transparent and of such a deep blue, 
forms a most beautiful background for 
these yellow beauties. They would slide 
down the side of the long, rolling swells 
toward us. One could almost imagine 
they were racing and thoroughly enjoying 
the freedom of the vast ocean, but the mo- 
ment one of their larger enemies appeared 
there was one mad rush, and in an instant 
nothing marked the spot save a man-0o- 
war hawk, who swooped down to gather 
a fragment of some unfortunate victim 
not as fleet of fin as his brother who had 
fallen prey to the hungry jaws of a barra- 
couta or a kingfish. 

The water over the shoals is of amber 
green, so clear and transparent that the 
smallest sponge and other plant life can 
easily be seen. To elaborate on the won- 
ders and beauties of this bottom vegeta- 
tion and life would require hours, and 
has to be seen to be appreciated. And, 
besides, this is not catching sailfish. We 
were soon trolling again, and a sailfish 
broke astern. They did not seem to be 
feeding, as we never saw the schools of 
small fish on which they invariably feed, 
but they were playful, plentiful and hun- 
gry. We ran slowly down where we sus- 
pected the sailfish to be and Billy hooked 
him. He did not make the leap of the 
former fish, but when we saw him it was 
easy to judge that he was larger than the 
two we had previously captured. A Ward 
Line steamer passed within 300 yards of 
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us, the rails crowded with passengers, 
many of whom probably never witnessed 
a similar performance, and I hoped the 
fish would make a few jumps, but the best 
we got from him were the long surface 
rushes, and a fighter of this class does not 
tire as quickly as the leaping fish. I did 
not actually time the landing of any of 
these fish, but I think I am safe in saying 
that a half hour was consumed before we 
hauled him aboard and wrapped him in a 
blanket, after admiring his size and the 
enormity of his sail. The fish measured 
7 feet 6 inches, with a 22-inch sail at the 
highest point. No more beautiful fish 
swims than this fish is. In life the under 
part is a silvery white running quite well 
up the side, then shading to a beautiful 
golden brown. The sail is a deep purplish 
blue, studded with black dots. There is 
nothing gaudy about them, even though 
they possess a variety of coloring, which 
all blend so thoroughly that one simply 
stands and marvels at the handiwork of 
nature, which makes the work of the most 
finished artist appear like a chromo. 

I have neglected to state that Mr. A,, 
of New York, was also in the Stream on 
this particular afternoon, and at several 
times we noticed that he had sailfish 
strikes, but had lost them, and after Billy 
had landed his we saw that Mr. A. was 
very much employed with a fish which 
kept him decidedly busy. At last his boat- 
man successfully landed him, and we all 
shouted for joy. We were near enough 
to his boat to see the satisfied smile on his 
face, and I feel sure he never enjoyed a 
better fight in his fishing career—and he 
has caught “some fish.” In fact, he holds 
the Long Key record for barracouta, 
which weighed 54 pounds, 5 feet 7% 
inches in length. 

It was nearing sundown, and, person- 
ally, I was anxious to get to camp to dis- 
play our trophies, and I think this feeling 
was mutual. So we started homeward, 
Billy and Herbert still trolling. Herbert 
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hooked a barracouta and pulled him up to 
the boat. Captain Bill gaffed him, and 
Herbert turned to respond to Mrs. C.’s 
congratulations, when in some manner 
unexplained the fish, still on the gaff, gave 
one despairing struggle, the heavy handle 
of the gaff striking Herbert squarely on 
the head. It hurt—I knew it hurt—but to 
contain myself was out of the question. I 
grabbed a Poland water-bottle*to take a 
drink and nearly choked in the attempt. 
Mrs. C. sympathized with Herbert, but 
the expression on her face indicated that 
the incident appeared decidedly humorous 
to her; but her self-possession was better 
than mine. 

Billy hooked an immense shark soon 
after we started, so we backed the boat as 
nearly over it as possible and broke the 
line. 

Upon reaching camp we found that Mr. 
K. had also landed a fine sailfish, making 
five in all taken in the afternoon. 

I have fished in the Gulf Stream many 
times since and invariably see sailfish 
there, but never have I seen so many in 
the same given time. Few people fish for 
them at Long Key, as it really requires 
more patience than for the reef trolling, 
and when a person has fished the Stream 
for an hour or so without success, it is 
hard to resist the temptation to swing in 
over the reefs and gather in a good catch 
of barracouta and “jacks,” which at Long 
Key seem to be a very certain crop. The 
sailfish is not eatable; the market fisher- 
men make no account of them. Conse- 
quently, the taking of this fish deprives no 
one of a source of revenue, as is the case 
with some of the other varieties about 
which I shall write later. 

The three fish at the left of the picture 
are the ones taken by us; the others were 
caught by Mr. A. and Mr. K. And I feel 
confident that the taking of five such fish 
in one afternoon establishes a sailfish rec- 
ord that will stand unbroken for many 
moons to come. 
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MY “TWO LITTLE DEVILS” 


THE CANOE TRAIL TO FORT ALBANY 


BY HARRY A. AUER 


PART I. 
OST of the extended wilderness 
journeys are taken twice, once in 
the planning, and once in reality. 
The month of April, with its general 
breaking up of winter and its awakening 
of spring, always disturbs the lover of the 
open places with persistent visions of ra- 
cing streams, dense forests and leaping 
trout, until at last he is driven by his un- 
rest and longing to the study of geog- 
raphy. 
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repetition. 
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Having once made 
Fort Albany on the 
end of Hudson’s Bay, 
it very much worth while, 
cided it would stand 
Plans were accordingly made 
from Montizambert, on the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, north of Lake Superior as 
the jumping-off place and to travel north 
by canoe through a series of lakes and 
rivers to Lake Nagagami, thence down 
the Nagagami River to its inflow into the 
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Albany River and down the latter stream 
to Fort Albany on the Bay. From AI- 
hany the plan intendéd coasting south on 
the Bay to Moose Factory and ascending 
the Moose and Missanabie rivers to Mis- 
sanabie on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
A friend proposed that his youthful son, 
aged seventeen, accompany the writer and, 
as the son, John, was a strong, sturdy lad, 
it was decided he should come along and 
add to his knowledge of speeding an auto 
the primitive art of navigating a canoe. 

The most important element in the 
problem of a long canoe journey is that 
, of guides, as with unskilful men your ex 
pedition ends in disaster and with un- 
pleasant guides it becomes an annoyance 
that is only mitigated by the end of the 
journey. Mr. S. S. Barker, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s manager at Nipigon, 
promised to furnish two Ojibway Indians, 
who should meet the writer’s specifica- 
tions of being “excellent canoemen in 
white water, strong packers on the port- 
ages, willing workers and withal cheerful 
companions for a long trip.” You who 
have traversed the Wilderness will recog- 
nize that Mr. Barker undertook a large 
contract when he agreed to fulfil the 
above specifications. 

Having filled part of our provision bags 
dt Toronto, we entrained for Missanabie 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, where 
our trunks were unpacked and the garb 
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of civilization gave place to woods cos- | 
tume. Mr. Robertson, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company man at Missanabie, furnished 
the balance of our supplies and assured us 
that our nineteen-foot Peterborough canoe 
had been repainted and shipped to Monti- 
zambert; so, with outfit complete making 
up a total of about nine hundred pounds, 
not including canoe, we took the train 
for Montizambert to meet our unknown 
quantity, in other words, two Indian 
guides. 

One is quite amused to note with what 
astonishment the uninitiated sometimes 
look upon a wilderness journey. On en- 
tering the Pullman leaving Missanabie, 
our khaki costume created a mild surprise 
by way of contrast with the conventional 
costumes of the transcontinental travelers 
and drew to us interest. Before 
leaving the dining car, one very correct 
gentleman, after a preliminary “beg your 
pardon, but may I ask if you are going 
to a lumber camp?” and receiving a nega- 
tive answer, inquired, “Then you are rail- 
way engineers assisting in the work of 
surveying the new line?” We assured 
him we were doing nothing so serious and 
were only on pleasure bent and purposed 
making a canoe journey through the wil- 
derness with two Indians, with Fort Al- 
bany on the west coast of Hudson’s Bay 
as our most northern point. On receiving 
this information, given as a matter of 
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ccurse with no suspicion of its effect, the that from Moose Factory, for at least 
gentleman stood for a minute with mouth one hundred and fifty miles, we must pole 
open, the picture of unmitigated amaze- up and track up the rivers, pulling our 
ment, which he expressed, “My word! canoe up-stream by means of a rope. 
Most astounding.” After many questions When he finally recovered consciousness 
as to our method of travel the gentleman ii was to repeat the phrase, “My word! 
became anxious to know how we should Most astounding,” after which he at- 
get back, and when I explained that from tempted prophesy and _ predicted we 
Fort Albany we would embark in our should never live to reach the railroad 
nineteen-foot canoe and travel south on again. 

the Bay, sometimes fifteen miles out to At Montizambert, a mere siding on the 
sea, to avoid the shoals, he became ut- railway, we said farewell to our inquiring 
terly speechless; and I further explained — fellow-traveler and, leaving the train, as- 


















sisted in getting off our baggage and out- 
fit and began to look about for the guides 
Barker had promised. -Very shortly two 
rather small Indians came grinning to 
the writer and presented a note from 
Barker introducing “Charlie Kitchinini” 
and “Antoine Kewensie,” two of the best 
canoemen and strongest packers among 
the Nipigon Indians. 

I turned to the two Indian boys and in- 
quired their age and found out they were 
twenty-one and twenty-two respectively, 
and were cousins and hunted together in 
the winter. I asked them if they knew 
the water as far as Big Sea Water, and 
found out they knew only ninety miles 
of the nineteen hundred-mile -trip. I 
looked at these slightly built, grinning 
Ojibways, then looked at my one-hundred 
and-fifty-pound canoe and my heavy pro- 
vision bags and thought of the numerous 
portages en route to Fort Albany, where 
everything must be carried, and my cour 
age almost failed me, but I looked at Bar- 
ker’: letter again and read the words, 
“strongest packers and best canoemen” 
and turned to the Indians and inquired 
“Can you carry this on portage?” Both 
laughed and said “You bet.’ It was the 
laugh that gave confidence, so I told them 
it was a long trip and -Kewensie asked, 
“Five days round trip?” But when I 
said “Two months” both laughed and ex- 
claimed, “Nishishin!”’ (good) and began 
to load the canoe to cross the lake for 
camping-place for the night. While thus 
engaged they began singing a song, the 
tune of which seemed familiar, though | 
couldn’t understand the words, but coming 
nearer I recognized they were singing in 
Ojibway the popular song “Casey Jones,” 
and the vim with which they gave the In 
dian rendition, “Casey Jones going to 
reach ’Frisco, going to reach ’Frisco, but 
we'll all be dead,’ completely won my 
confidence and I decided Barker had sent 
me two little devils, who were probably 
afraid of nothing and who filled specifi- 
cations. 

That night Kewensie carefully ex- 
plained to me the meaning of his name. 
“Me, Kewensie, mean, ‘old man,’—very 
wise.” And Kitchinini puffed up a bit and 
volunteered, “Me, Kitchinini, mean ‘big 
man,—strong, same like bear.” Then they 
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admitted that they were not guides at all, 
never having traveled with white men 
before, and were, in fact, merely woods 
Indians, but would try hard to please me. 
The mere fact that they had never been 
with white men on a journey pleased me 
greatly, and I told them that we would 
travel as if we were all four of us Indians 
making a long journey, that we would all 
eat together, work together, and sleep in 
the same tent. 

Most Indian guides consider that they 
have made an early start when they have 
cooked breakfast and are in the canoes 
by 8:30 a. M., so I said to “my little dev- 
ils’ as I called them, “We will start 
early,” and received the reply, “Kayget” 
(yes) with the result that from the be- 
ginning of the trip we were up at sun- 
rise, and though we had no watch, it -was 
at 5:30, the latest when we were in our 
canoes, and at night we went ashore at 
sunset, which in the north was about 
8:30 Pp. M., when dinner was cooked, the 
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tent erected, after which my boys baked 
bread and cooked beans, every night. 

Leaving Montizambert, we __ started 
down Natamasagami Lake and paddled up 
Shabotik River and went into 
the inflow of Gum River, a small stream 
rising at Height of Land, and being about 
two feet deep and fifteen wide and choked 
with fallen dead trees. All day long we 
traveled up this creek, walking in water, 
dragging canoe across logs until I began 
to wonder if the canoe would last out the 
day, but we all breathed easier when at 
night we found we only had two punc- 
tures and had pulled off two rubbing strips 
on the bottom and had removed most of 
the paint. 


camp at 


At the Height of Land Portage we 
had our first chance to note the ca- 
pacity of our Indians on the portage. 


Without a murmur they picked up the 
lundred-and-fifty-pound canoe and crossed 
the one-mile portage, and, without rest- 
ing, came back for the provision bags, 
taking about two hundred pounds or more 
each and making rapid time. I then de- 
cided they filled the specifications as to 
being “strong packers,” and it remained 
to see if they were also good canoemen, 
to ascertain which it was necessary to see 
them in heavy rapids. 

From the Height of Land we started 
down Lake Obakamiga and its outlet, a 














THE NAGAGAMI 
river of same name, and without incident, 
excepting shooting a moose at three hun- 
dred yards, we came into Lake Nagagami, 
as placid and unruffled as a mirror. As 
we came into the lake twelve miles across 
Kewensie stood up in the canoe and look- 
ing across spread out his arms with open 
palms and said, “Awah! now we lost for 
sure, this all we know.” I told him in 
which direction we should find Nagagami 
River, and when we found it without de 
viating from our course, Kitchinini said, 
“You good guide; you know him this 
river.” I told him I knew it after we 
were two hundred miles farther along, but 
not this part, at which they marveled and 
finally said, “You got good nose, same 
like dog; smell river, not see him.” 

It was on the Nagagami River that the 
first opportunity came to ascertain if m) 
Indians were good men in rapids. We 
had been taking numerous small rapids 
and finally came to a wild stretch marked 
“Portage” on the map, and the portage 
trail at head of rapids showed it to be 
much used. We looked at the rapids and 
Kewensie said “I guess we run him. 
What you t’ink?” I told him it looked 
rough and there was a bad pitch at the 
end, but if they could make it we would 
try, so we started in, dodged rocks every 
ten yards, ran sideways, shipping water 
across the stream in order to avoid a line 























of rocks, and took the pitch at the bot- 
tom with a yell. 

That night we camped ‘at a falls with 
an island in the middle; the writer had 
the Indians paddle him to the island that 
divided the falis, and having finished his 
fishing, signalled the Indians to come for 
him in canoe. Once ashore the Indians 
said, “Now we run this falls in canoe.” 
I said, “You will do nothing of the sort. 
It is a fifteen-foot drop straight down on 
one side of the island and a fifteen-foot 
drop on this side with a chute of thirty 
feet, and you can’t make it.” Kewensie 
laughed .:: me and said, “Other side drop 
down stee» on the sharp rocks; look you 
this side ine like otter slide.” I looked 
at the fiiteen-foot chute with its thirty 
feet of length, in the middle of which, 
about twenty feet down there was an im- 
mense submerged boulder as the heavy 
volume of water was shot up four feet 
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into the air, while on each side of the 
submerged boulder the water was smooth; 
at the bottom of the chute was a boiling 
back wave or comber five feet high. 

I pointed out to Kewensie that, while 
they could slide down the chute on the 
smooth, heavy water beside the boulder, 
on reaching the bottom they would strike 
the large combing back wave and keep 
going down like a bullet. 

Kitchinini, standing by my side, said, 
“Ah, we not run him that way; look 
you, we steer canoe straight for that big 
boulder in middle, but we not hit him, 
too deep;.we hit that big water coming 
up from boulder, make canoe take big 
jump out of water, same like bird, and 
when canoe strike water again he come 
down on top of big wave at bottom 
and slide across him quick; not go under 
big wave, not a little; come, you like 
to go?” I declined to participate. Be- 
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“WE FIND SOME HARD PLACE, 
sides, I wished to be in a position to 
see the thing done, so I stood on the 
rocks half-way the chute. and 
watched the canoe as it came toward the 
top of the fall, the canoe and the Indians 
silhouetted against the purple twilight 
sky, the Indians paddling like fiends to get 
the greatest speed possible. On reaching 
the top of the chute both yelled and stood 
up in the canoe. Like a shot the canoe 
plunged down the incline on the heavy 
rush of water, straight for the middle of 
the sunken boulder, but, on striking the 
flume thrown up by the boulder, the heavy 
craft shot onward and upward almost 
clear of the water, and came down with 
a splash and crash on top of the heavy 
back wave at the bottom. It was the 
most beautiful piece of work I have ever 
seen, and I expressed my regret to the 
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MAKE HIM FINE PICTURE” 


Indians that the deepening twilight pre- 
vented a picture; but they said, “That 
very easy; we find some hard place, then 
you make him fine picture’; but there 
was nothing on the trip one-half as good. 

Thereafter we quite generally disre- 
garded portages that a wise man should 
heed and came through with many thrills 
In the last ten years | 
have used many of the best guides among 
the Crees and Ojibways, but none to com- 
nare with “my two little devils.” 

After two hundred and fifty miles the 
Nagagami River is very wide and devoid 
of rapids, though the current is steady 
and swift and for ten miles below the last 


portage the water is so shallow as to 
barely float a loaded canoe; over this 
stretch we threaded our way back and 


forth across the river, picking our, course 
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with slowness and care, but in spite of 
our caution scraping the bottom of the 
river. Our canoe lost the irdn strips that 
protected the keel and began to leak like 
a basket with numerous holes. At 
place we only had three inches of water, 
and it necessary to portage our 
cutfit in the middle of the river, so we 
loaded up with duffle bags on our backs 
and started down the river, walking in the 
water for two miles, the Indians singing 
in Ojibway the cheerful tune I had taught 
them, ‘We don’t know where we're going, 
hut we're On our way,” then came back 
and lifted the canoe down the shallow 
course until we came to the deeper water 
where the going was good. We saw many 
moose on the river, in all twelve moose, 
but as our moose meat held out we did 
not molest the huge beasts, but merely 
contented ourselves in getting as close as 
possible in our canoe. 

The Nagagami River ends at a place 
known as Mamamawemattawan, where 
there is a small and desolate Hudson’s 
Bay Company post, and where the Naga- 
gami, the Kabinakagami and Kenogami 
rivers come together, from which point 
the combined waters are known as the 
Kenogami River. I had been telling my 
Indians that we were nearing a Hudson’s 
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Bay Company's post, and about twenty 
miles before reaching same they became 
anxious to make a favorable appearance, 
and Kewensie said, “You cut my hair; got 
leng hair like bear,” while Kitchinini ex 
pressed himself, “Me look like monkey, 
long hair on head, long whisker on chin, 
same like monkey.” Both had more hair 
than really summer 
time, but Kitchinini’s whiskers were real 
ly amusing, as he had seven whiskers on 
his chin, three on one side and four on the 
other. 

However, | agreed to undertake the 
amputation, confident that the affair could 
be easily carried off, but, before I had 
finished, my respect for barbers and their 
handicraft had increased from nothing to 
a hundred cent. I started in on 
Kewensie, and the best I could do was to 
produce a [ terraces, 
with here and there a deep hole; the ef- 
fect was a perfect Italian garden of ter- 
races and well done that | 
almost decided to renounce the law and 
go in for landscape gardening, but poor 
Kewensie’s crowning glory certainly bore 
a moth-eaten appearance. When I held 
up the mirror he began to laugh and said, 
“Look just like Chinaman, me,” and the 
similitude was so entirely correct that we 
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all rolled over on the sand and howled. 
Kitchinini, however, had lost interest in 
having his hair amputated in bunches, and 
said, “You cut him whisker; me keep hair, 
same like monkey.” 

At Mamamawemattawan I found many 
Indians I had previously met on my for- 
mer journey to Fort Albany, and we had 
a big powwow and about thirty came to 
take dinner with me. One Indian begged 
me to bring my medicines and cure his 
little boy, who was sick and had a bad 
headache. I found the little chap all 
doubled up with pain in lower abdomen 
and splitting headache and some nausea, 
and so determined that his trouble was in 
the lower digestive tract. I treated him ac- 
cordingly, with considerable success. The 
result was most amazing; the Indians be- 
gan to come to my tent in groups, looking 
most distressed, all asking for medicine 
and saying they were very sick. 

I said, “All right, what medicine would 
you like?” and displayed my medicine 
case and supplies. Most of them showed 
a marked preference for Upjohn’s laxative 
cold pills, because they were pink; a few 
liked the chocolate-coated tonic pills of 
iron, quinine and strychnine, and were 
duly supplied; some wanted the large blue 
bichloride of mercury tablets, but had to 
be refused. But when we left they were 
all remarkably healthy and happy. 

The journey down the Kenogami River 
tcok but two days, and we came into the 
broad and swiftly flowing Albany, where 
the current is constant and there are no 
portages to slow up one’s progress; but, 
instead, we encountered heavy headwinds, 
which made the going very slow. Twenty 
miles from Fort Albany we came to the 
delta of the Albany, where the river is 
six miles wide with a perfect maze of 
islands and numerous rapids. 

Having made the trip once before, I 
knew the course in a general way, but in 
the labyrinth of islands we became com- 
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pletely lost. However, with a splendid 
breeze and sail set we cruised rapidly 
along. Sometimes we would stop and go 
ashore to look for Indian tracks on the 
shore, where Indians had been walking 
pulling their canoes upstream; in this way 
we determined if we were on the right 
course, 

Finally we came to the upper Big 
Falls of the Albany, which is really no 
falls at all, but is a rapid descent of the 
river, forming an exceedingly wild and 
heavy rapids. We looked it over and I 
told my boys about the numerous rocks 
in the rapids and ordered sail taken down, 
but Kewensie replied, “Never mind; fair 
wind, sail just the same; go so fast not 
see him rocks, us.” So into the leaping 
water we went with full sail, dodging 
rocks and shipping an alarming amount of 
water, but coming through with no dam- 
age. When we reached lower Big Falls 
there was no suggestion of taking down 
sail, but we dashed madly down the course, 
yelling like fiends. 

A few more rapids and we came in sight 
of Fort Albany and its long line of Indian 
wigwams, and as we went ashore were 
greeted by Sam Iserhoff, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s manager from Martins Falls, 
and were made truly welcome by my old 
friend, Donald Gillies, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s factor in charge of Fort Al- 
bany. A vacant cabin was placed at our 
disposal, and here for a week we rested 
and made merry, enjoying the unstinted 
hospitality of Mr. Gillies while our canoe, 
under the skilful hands of Henry Wesley, 
the canoe carpenter, received a new iron 
strip along the keel, while two bilge keels 
that had been torn off were replaced and 
numerous patches placed upon the bottom, 
after which the seams were filled with 
white lead, and with two coats of paint 
the Peterborough, which had made two 
hard trips to Fort Albany, looked fit for 
two more equally hard journeys. 


(To be concluded) 


PART II—EXPERIENCES AT FORT ALBANY— 
THE COASTWISE TRIP TO MOOSE FACTORY— 
THE LONG PULL UP THE ABITIBI, PORTAG- 
ING TO THE MISSANAIBIE AND THENCE BACK 


TO THE RAILS AT MISSANAIBIE STATION 
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XIII—The Constitutionality of the Federal Bird Law 
BY PROF. EDWIN W. SANBORN 


Conservation Committee, Camp Fire Club 


VIDENTLY the Federal law for the 
E protection of migratory birds is to 

be tested in the courts. The passage 
of the Weeks-McLean Law by Congress 
was a national achievement, and to allow 
the act to be sandbagged in the courts 
would be a national calamity. The Camp 
Fire Club is assured that this law is en- 
tirely constitutional, and, through the 
Committee on Conservation, has been col- 
lecting material to aid in upholding its va- 
lidity. It has been assigned to the writer 
to prepare for FIELD AND STREAM an out- 
line of the legal points involved, and of 
the economic issues at stake. 

The control of wild creatures, as is well 
known, is vested in the Government, in 
trust, for the benefit of the people. The 
question in respect to migratory birds is 
whether “the Government” means _ the 
Federal Government or those of the sev- 
eral States—whether the birds which 
move back and forth over the territory of 
the whole nation must take their checker- 
toard chances with forty-eight legisla- 
tures, generally engrossed with interests 
nearer the surface of the earth, or may be 
preserved by a Federal law based upon 
the interests of all citizens of the United 
States. The law of game and fish was de- 
veloped in England, where the interests are 
local. Under the European system, based 
on feudal traditions, game goes with the 
land, and the interests protected by legis- 
lation are largely those of the landed pro- 
prietor. The conflict of interests which 
arises from migrations as understood in 
America is not considered in shaping leg- 
islation. This theory was implanted in 
the American colonies and was taken over 
by the States. The supply of bird life has 
been regarded as inexhaustible, and there 
Was no occasion, until recent times, to 
follow birds in their migrations beyond 
State boundaries. It is thus an easy mat- 


ter to distinguish the decisions hold ng 
that the regulation of game and fish is a 
matter of local interest. This view is only 
correct in the sense that General Hancock 
was correct in calling the tariff problem a 
Iccal issue. The early decisions, wh:ch 
treat the control of wild life as a matter 
for State regulation, were based upon the 
theory, now outgrown, that the power of 
police legislation is confined to the States. 
Congress has always possessed a power of 
regulation parallel with the police powers 
of the States, and the growth of inter- 
state commerce has brought this Federal 
police authority to the front. Conditicns 
have undergone alterations and repairs 
since the stage-coach era of isolated com- 
munities. Congress has passed laws in 
respect to lotteries, pure food and drugs, 
objectionable literature, employers’ liabil 
ity, animal quarantine, fraudulent :dver- 
tisements, white slave traffic, and many 
other matters which are purely and sim- 
ply subjects of police regulation. Any 
lady whose aigrette has been amputated by 
a customs official will assure you that the 
exercise of police power by the Federal 
Government is a condition and not a 
theory. 

As remarked by Justice Hughes in the 
Minnesota rate case, the absence of pre- 
vious regulation by Congress of many 
matters of interstate interest “has not in- 
ported that there should be no restrictions 
(by Congress), but rather that the States 
should continue to supply the needed rules 
until Congress should decide to supersede 
them.” 

In the migratory bird case, interveo- 
tion by Congress had become necessary to 
save bird life from early extermitaticn. 
At the time of the settlement of the con- 
tinent, there being no knowledge of the 
practical value of birds, their slaughter 
was at once undertaken as a regula> inci- 
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dent to the clearing of land. This slaugh- 
ter, for “sport,” and under mistaken ideas, 


has continued for centuries. Within a 
few years there has been for the first time 
a thorough scientific investigation, by Fed- 
eral and State bureaus, of the economic 
importance of birds, and the results are a 
revelation. The migratory insectivorous 
tirds are essential to the protection of 
staple crops. The destruction wrought by 
insect pests is stupendous. The figures of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, based 
upon reports of the U. S. Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, gave the loss from insect depreda- 
tions for 1904 as $795,100,000. These fig- 
ures were based upon a minimum damage 
of ten per cent. as against a maximum of 
fifty per cent. Taking into consideration 
the increase of crop acreage since 1904, 
and the “millions that are expended annu- 
ally, in labor and insecticides, in the fight 
against insects,” the present annual dam- 
age is estimated at one billion of our best 
dollars. The scientific conclusions are that 
insect depredations vary with the protec- 
tion or destruction of birds. The num- 
ber of birds has been reduced to the dan- 
ger point. A smaller number would be in 
sufficient to hold insect pests in check. 
Outbreaks might be expected which would 
result in vast and perhaps total destruc 
tion of crops and forests. 

The main business of the police power 
is to see that every man so uses his own 
rights and property as not to interfere with 
those of others. How does this work out 
as between Ohio and Louisiana? In Ohio 
the birds remain upon the farm-for a 
large part of the year. Their appetites 
and those of their immediate families are 
insatiable. From daybreak to dark they 
are devouring insects, rodents and weed- 
seeds, and are as much a part of the farm 
régime as the hired man or the windmill. 
They leave the farm when compelled to 
by the forces of nature, and with what 
would be in human beings an intention of 
returning. As an example of what has 
been happening to such birds during their 
southern vacations, Dr. Hornaday cites 
the case of a single island in Louisiana 
where robins, when brought together in 
flocks in search of food, have been mas- 
sacred at the rate of ten thousand a day. 
This killing was done with shotguns by 


negroes, and continued for ten days or 
more. A hundred thousand birds might 
save a great part of Ohio from loss of 
crops. The Government at Washington, 
balancing these relative interests, has re- 
quested the colored brethren to kindly 
omit this annual celebration. 

Of the migratory game birds many are 
also insectivorous, and all should be pro- 
tected, under the same rules, for their 
food value. The passenger pigeons, now 
extinct, were shipped to market by hun- 
dreds of carloads. Had they been pro 
tected and developed, they would fill a 
place in the market basket which often 
goes empty. 

The Federal police power must of 
course be exercised in connection with 
powers delegated expressly or otherwise 
to the national Government. One of such 
powers is that of owning or controlling 
property. The national Government exer- 
cises this right in any matier of national 
scope. It has already extended its control 
to the air. It spends public money to 
maintain stations of the Weather Bureau, 
as well as a system of wireless telegraphy. 
It makes artificial birds of its own. Com- 
mon sense advises us that birds of per- 
manent value in Ohio should not come 
within the unrestrained jurisdiction of lo- 
cal shotguns, in whizzing across a corner 
of Louisiana. A duck going north in the 
spring which seeks a night’s lodging in a 
local pond is the prospective parent of a 
dozen new ducks. The assassination of 
such a creature at such a time is a com- 
pound fracture of the laws of nature. 

Among the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress is the power and duty, under the 
war clauses of the Constitution, to provide 
for the national safety and defense. This 
includes protection of the national food 
resources. If birds were put out of busi- 
ness (allowing for all substitutes which 
man or nature could provide) it is esti- 
mated that every trace of vegetation would 
he devoured by insects in from eight to 
twelve years. Birds were being rapidly 
put out. Eleven species are extinct. 
These species, developed by nature through 
millions of years, each adapted in its pecul- 
iar way to be the friend and helper of 
man, are as dead as the pterodactyl. 
Twenty-three other species are nearly as 
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dead. An eminent scientist says: “A 
country without birds would become a 
cesolate waste, unable to stipport life.” 
Should we have a general crop failure at 
a crisis when warlike nations were roll- 
ing up their sleeves, our Government 
would have a pleasant time explaining 
that it is too debilitated to save the nat 
ural conservators of the crops—to take 
care of ninety-millions of American citi- 
zens, as against a few pot-hunters. If 
such a crisis had come when millions of 
bison were roaming over the plains. 
wouldn’t the Federal Government have 
had a word to say about their destruc- 
tion? The soil of Idaho is the soil of 
the United States. When the settlers of 
Idaho needed those migratory, wild crea- 
tures for food, they belonged to that 
State. If the United States needed that 
vast, common food supply to provide 
against a foreign blockade, they belonged 
to all the States. A bird is not as big as 
a bison, but it flies faster and eats more 
caterpillars. It is the small organism 
which science is finding most effective for 
good or evil. The insect of its species is 
more deadly than the whale; and it is the 
small size and natural adaptation of birds 
which enables them to police the nation’s 
food resources. They are not only a fea- 
ture of the police power, they are an 
“aerial police’; and the small toll of fruit 
and grain which a few of them take for 
private use represents wages and not 
gratt. 

Alternative authority is contained in the 
interstate commerce clause. “Unlike many 
of the words and phrases used in the Con- 
stitution, the term ‘commerce’ has no judi- 
cial significance.” It was held at an early 
date that the term is not to be narrowed 
to commercial traffic. It covers the ve- 
hicles and incidents of movement back and 
forth between the several States, includ- 
ing telegraphic messages, a large portion 
of which have nothing to do with busi- 
ness. Birds are even more important in 
the protection of forests than of crops, 
and forests, through their relation to rain- 
lall and erosion, are essential to unob- 
structed river commerce. Says Professor 
Forbush, the State ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, “Were the natural enemies of 
forest insects annihilated, every tree in 
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our forests would be threatened with de- 
struction.” Says the Ohio Experiment 
Station, “Except for birds, it may be 
doubted if there would be any forests.” 
Huge electric powers, like those devel- 
oped at Niagara, Keokuk, and the Soo, 
will soon be providing motive power for 
interstate commerce, and the steady main- 
tenance of river flow will be dependent 
on forests at head-waters 

The American system contemplates that 
no wrong shall be without a remedy. 
When the birds which protect an Ohio 
farm are wantonly killed in another 
State, the Onio farmers suffer a wrong 
as substantial as if their carload of in- 
secticides had been so destroyed. In that 
case they would have a remedy in the 
courts, but when their living insecticides 
are destroyed they have no practicable 
remedy except through general legisla- 
tion. Follow the thing by a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, and they lead to the same 
conclusion—that the interest in migratory 
wild life is general and not local, and that 
legislative control, within the limits of the 
United States, should coincide with the 
extent of the migrations. 

This is not a matter to disturb the re- 
pose of John C. Calhoun, who would 
hardly have regarded the protection of 
a migrative titmouse as an invasion of 
South Carolina. It is not a matter of 
State, but of interstate rights—of balan- 
cing the wrongs of Ohio against the rights 
cing the wrongs of Ohio against the 
rights of Louisiana. If the people of 
one State pollute the currents of air 
which are moving across the border, or 
divert the waters of interstate streams; 
if they interfere with the natural migra- 
tions of fish in such waters, or of birds 
in the air, there is, and of a right ought 
to be, some remedy for such interference; 
and in case of migratory birds the only 
possible remedy is through legislation of 
Congress. 

The matter of Federal control of migra- 
tory birds, or of migratory fish, has not 
been passed upon by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, but it is rot to be doubted that, if 
occasion should arise, the Supreme Court 
would sustain the right of Congress to 
save from destruction an invaluable asset 
of the nation. 
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BY WILLARD F. GREIG 


Winner of First Prize, Pike Class, 1918 Fietp anp Stream Contest 


BOUT one hundred miles from 
A Toronto on the Sudbury branch 

of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the Severn River cuts sharply across the 
right of way and for some distance to 
the west it wanders through a ridge of 
hills till it loses itself in the Georgian Bay. 
To the east of the railway you can follow 
the river to its source in Sparrow Lake. 
It follows a winding path through high 
wooded banks that are always pleasing 
to the eye. From its source to its mouth 
the Severn is a slowly flowing and very 
deep river, and close to its shores some 
of the best fishing in the Pr ince of 
Ontario may be had. Sma't-: suth bass, 
pickerel and numerous pike ..re there in 
abundance, and now and then some dis- 
ciple of the immortal Izaak who is more 
fortunate than his fellow-brethren on the 
river, catches a small muscallonge. Early 
in the Summer, when the mosquitoes and 
black flies were bad, I almost landed a 
big one—but that is another story. 

After the midsummer examinations 
were over it was a very tired law student 
who packed his outing clothes and his 
guns and fishing tackle and took train for 
Muskoka, landing one day at Severn 
Falls station, which is located just where 
the railway crosses the Severn River. 

On inquiry, the station-master informed 
me that there was no post-office within 
a mile, and that if I was to stay, I would 
surely be eaten alive with the flies and 
mosquitoes. This dire prophecy did not 
dampen my ardour in the least, and I 
made up my mind to stay for a short 
time, anyway. If my thin face could be 
fattened with a few fly bites, so much 
the better. I was agreeably disappointed 
in the working out of his prophecy, how- 
ever. The mosquito season did not last 
a week longer, and by the first of July 
there was not a solitary fly. 

My guns and supplies stowed in the 





bow of my canoe, | was soon paddling up 
the river against a heavy head wind, 
but almost no current at all. <A short 
paddle of about three-quarters of a mile 
brought me to “The Narrows.” The cur- 
rent could be felt here, and once the 
Lena was almost turned completely 
around. However, I was able to make 
the rapids without a portage. To make 
a long story short, I camped that night 
about two hundred yards from the head 
of “The Narrows” and quite near to 
“The Waubic,” a small but comfortable 
hotel on the north bank. 

Towards morning a storm came up and 
my tent and myself were nearly blown 
into the river. Next morning the fire 
refused to burn, and when at last I coaxed 
it into a blaze, the coffee I prepared 
tasted like weak lye. In disgust I decided 
to let others more accomplished in the 
culinary arts than myself rave about the 
joys of camp cookery as they pleased but 
that henceforth I would stay at some 
hotel and let a motherly feminine hand 
prepare the victuals. I found the accom- 
modation and cuisine at the Waubic to be 
excellent, and during my long stay there 
the proprietress, Mrs. Niepage, certainly 
made me feel very much at home and 
looked after “Little Mary” to the king’s 
taste. 

The fishing was good, and by the time 
that the Summer season was in full swing 
the bass were biting like demons. Dur- 
ing July and the early part of August 
good catches were numerous, and it was 
a very unlucky angler who could not 
bring home a creel full of bass and 
pickerel after a morning’s sport. 

There is no hoodoo o’ershadowing the 
number thirteen. Let any fisherman who 
disputes the veracity of this statement 
remember that the record pike for the 
year 1913 was caught on the thirteenth 
day of August, 19138, at one o'clock in 
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the afternoon, which is the thirteenth 
hour of the day (Western time). 

Early on that eventful morning we lett 
the dock just below the hotel as the 
mists were beginning to rise from the 
water. | say we because | was the crew, 
Miss Klorence Pinkerton and Miss Mary 
Clarke were the “captains’—it took two 
of them to manage the “crew’—and little 
Norman Niepage, the son of the pro- 
prietress, was the mascot. Some com- 
bination, when you come to think of it 
lwo maids, a man and a mascot—and 
later a fish. Much has been said and 
written of the way of a man with a maid, 
but with two maids, a mascot and a fish 
the poor man certainly has his hands 
full. 

I know that every reader of this yarn 
has his own ideas of fishing de luxe, and 
some are inclined to think that real fish- 
ing is impossible unless accompanied by 
some inconvenience. I am not inclined 
to hold to the latter belief myself, and 
the results of the morning’s sport seem 
to bear out my contention. 

The “crew” put his weight to the oars 
and the “captains” fed the “crew” with 
sandwiches and an occasional glass of 
lemonade, while the mascot helped him- 
self. 

Half an hour's rowing brought us to 
Deer Island, and here we covered the 
remaining eatables and prepared for the 
serious business of the day. 

To the east of the island a line of 
shoals stretched almost to the shore, leavy- 
ing just enough passageway for a good- 
sized row-boat between the most northerly 
shoal and the shore. The place looked 
good to all of us. A little to the East 
a large bed of weeds could be distinctly 
seen, and, after a few trips between the 
shoal and the weed-bed, we had four small 
pike, weighing anywhere from two to 
seven pounds each. 

Suddenly they stopped biting, and after 
an hour of rowing back and forth we had 
only one more small pike to show for it. 

Thus far all our fish had been caught 
on a Charmer No. 201 spoon and at once 
[ decided to make a change of bait. My 
old reliable otter bait that I had used 
for trout on the Georgian Bay appealed 
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to me, and I carefully fastened it by 
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means of a light wire leader to my fine 
cuttyhunk No. 14 line. The ladies had 
been using my Bristol bass rod for troll 
ing all morning and, though it looked 
rather light for large fish, I decided to 
continue its use. 

The ladies began to row and the “crew” 
soon had about fifty feet of line over 
the stern. While the boat was half way 
between the shoal and the weed-bed and 
the spoon somewhere near the former, 
a dead weight suddenly attached itself to 
the end of the line and I at once set the 
hooks deeply in the fish’s mouth by a 
quick movement of the rod and imme- 
diately commenced to pump at the reel. 

He came to the boat easily that first 
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time, apparently following the hooks in 
a manner quite characteristic of a pike 
and offering little or no resistance, other 
than that given by the weight of his body. 
In a moment or two he floated up along- 
side and we had our first good look at 
him. But the unfamiliar sight of a boat 
full of humanity and one very excited 
individual endeavoring to keep a tight line 
on him was too much for his majesty 
the pike. 

A yell from the “captains,” an exelama- 
tion of surprise from the “crew” and 
the fierce-looking mouth disappeared with 
a tremendous splash, the line singing 
through the rod as he headed like a tor- 
nado for the shoals. 

And then the struggle! How he 
splashed on the surface, sulked at the 
bottom or at intervals allowed himself to 
be coaxed towards the boat! But not 
once in all that first mad flurry did he 
raise himself above the surface as a 
“muskie” would have done. 

Even the most optimistic of fishermen 
could hardly have hoped to hold a fish 
of his size with such light tackle. The 
light Bristol bass rod swerved, bent and 
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dipped as I tried time and again to head 
him away from the weeds. Once | 
thought him lost. For one short second 
or so the line slacked as he did a turn 
on the double quick and headed for the 
boat, but the reel, working overtime, 
gradually took up the slack and the hearts 
of the “captains” and “crew” again took 
up their regular pulsation. 

The ladies, both of them experienced 
fishers, advised keeping him in deep water 
and the “crew” found their advice good. 
lt would have been folly to go to shore 
just there, as the banks were steep and 
the river bottom full of sharp ledges. 

We worked slowly between the shoals 
and down-stream. The ladies working the 
boat skilfully and the fish alternately 
sulking in the rear or racing madly ahead. 
We beached the boat on a beautifully 
wooded point and the fish, with mouth 
half open, floated alongside. As we had 
no gaff, the ladies suggested that they 
hit him on the head with one of the 
oars. The oar, although deftly wielded, 
struck only water, however, and the fish 
whirled away on his last wild dash, this 
one taking him almost across the river. 

Slowly I worked him back, his strength 
slipping slowly from him and his supple 
body offering less and less resistance to 
the steady pulling of the reel. 

As he floated gently alongside the slop- 
ing rock, thoroughly tired out but defiant 
to the last, the oar came down squarely 
on his head and my fingers found their 
way up beneath the red rows of gills that 
cut and scratched like a million needles 
A gaff would have saved me a very 
sore hand, for the scratches were hard 
to heal. 

We roped him into the boat and were 
soon being welcomed at the dock by the 
other guests at the hotel. The proudest 
member of the expedition was the mascot, 
who marched up to the hotel clinging 
to a tiny bait-can. 

After we had carefully weighed and 
measured him and after all the guests 
had posed for the cameras as long 4s 
the films lasted, we cut the body up and 
shipped it to friends in Toronto. I kept 
and mounted the head myself, and 
for a novice perhaps I did not do 80 
badly. 


















An Endowment Fund for Wild Life 
(See Editorial) 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM W. T. HORNADAY, TO ALL 
AMERICAN HUNTERS OF BIG GAME 

Editor Fretp AND STREAM: I wish to 
bring before the sportsmen of the United 
States who hunt big game a plan which 
undertakes to provide for both the present 
and the future. In doing this I assume 
that every true sportsman is sincerely in- 
terested in the preservation of the big game 
of the world and the prevention of the ex- 
termination of species. 

The present conditions surrounding the 
big game of North America are, as a rule, 
very unsatisfactory. It is hard to draw the 
line between the total prevention of shoot- 
ing and the shooting which means exter- 
mination according to law. 

A very great deal remains to be done to 
secure the preservation of enough big game 
that the hunting of it may not become wholly 
a dead pastime; and protection work must 
be continuous. 

During the activities and triumphs of the 
last five years we have learned that with 
money, men and publicity great things can 
be accomplished. With money for legiti- 
mate campaign purposes we can secure serv- 
ices and publicity of the kind that produces 
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results. If anyone doubts this statement, 
lec him send to me for a confidential printed 
statement of “Our Campaigns and Their Re- 
sults.” 

The cause of wild life protection, gen- 
erally, is in a half-starved condition as to 
campaign funds. The hunters’ license money 
goes to pay game wardens to protect the 
game until the hunters get to it! It does 
not promote new campaigns, pass new laws 
and found new game preserves. Tran- 
scendent education, art and science are roll- 
ing in wealth; but about 99 per cent of 
the American people seem to think that in 
wild life protection the men on the firing 
line can furnish their own ammunition and 
subsistence! 

Of all the protective organizations of the 
United States with which I am acquainted, 
only three have good annual incomes. All 
the others live, or at least endeavor to exist, 
by annually passing the hat. The Camp 
Fire Club of America has a special income 
for expenditure in wild life and forest pro- 
tection of about $2,200 per year. The Boone 
and Crockett Club has raised a special fund 
of $5,000 for the creation of new game pre- 
serves. 

Four months ago I decided to stop pass- 
ing the hat each year, and raise a perma- 
nent wild life protection fund of $100,000 or 
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more, the annual income of which should be 
spent by me, in line with my previous efforts 
in this field, for the preservation and _ in- 


crease of North American wild life. Two 
big-game sportsmen kindly consented to 
serve as banking trustees of the fund. Mr. 
Clark Williams was New York state comp- 
troller and state superintendent of banking 
under Governor Hughes. Mr. A. Barton 
Hepburn is the administrative head of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 

On November 8th the subscriptions to the 
permanent fund amounted to $29,250, all of 
which except three subscriptions have been 
paid in, and is now earning an income of 
& per cent. 

I regard it as the solemn duty of the big- 
game hunters of America to give back to 
wild life something substantial as a partial 
return of the benefit the pursuit of wild life 
has been to them. A true sportsman can- 
not always demand, and accept, and take, 
and give back nothing! The men who have 
killed must now be the men to preserve. 
But let no one think that the sportsman’s 
duty is discharged by the payment of his 
annual hunting-license fee. That fee pays 
tor protecting the game from the other fel- 
low until he himself can get to it. It does 
not pay for new measures to increase wild 
life! 

It is perfectly evident that every man who 
is financially able to indulge in so expen- 
sive a pastime as hunting big game is also 
financially able to contribute something sub- 
stantial for the perpetuation of big game. 
A hunting trip for big game costs all the 
way from $200 to $10,000; and 10 per cent 
of the total cost of his trips would be none 
too much for any sportsman to pay for 
game protection! Noblesse oblige! Those 
who pursue a noble form of sport should 
be willing and glad to pay properly for 
its perpetuation. 

I now ask all the big-game sportsmen of 
the United States to subscribe to my per- 
manent wild life fund, according to their 
means; and I am not asking for trivial sums. 
Let it be from $25 upward, or nothing. 
Any club of sportsmen can easily collect 
funds in small sums for a club subscrip- 
tion of $100 or more. It is my earnest hope 
that the sportsmen of the United States will 
make up at least $10,000. Thus far I have 
laid this matter before only a very few 
sportsmen, and the following subscriptions 
have been made: 


FOUNDERS 


George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y., $6,000. 
Andrew Carnegie, New York City, $5,000 
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Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thompson, Canan 
daigua, N. Y., $5,000. 

Henry Ford, Detroit, Mich., $5,000. 

Miss Heloise Meyer, Lenox, Mass., $1,000 

Max Fleischmann, Cincinnati, O., $1,000 

Mrs. J. S. Kennedy, New York City, $1,000 

John D. Archbold, New York City, $1,000 

Mortimer L. Schiff, New York City, $1,000 

William P. Clyde, New York City, $1,000 

Anthony R. Kuser, Bernardsville, N. J., 
$1,000. 

John Dryden Kuser, 
$1,000 


3ernardsville, N. J 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Cleveland H. Dodge, New York City, $500 
Frederick F. Brewster, New Haven, Conn., 


$500. 
Chas. A. Dean, Boston, Mass, $200. 
William T. Hornaday, New York City, 
$200. 


John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa., $100. 
Dr. J. C. Phillips, Wenham, Mass., $100. 
Coleman Randolph, Morristown, N. J., $100 
A. Barton Hepburn, New York City, $100 
H. A. Edwards, Albany, N. Y., $100. 
Miss E. A. Edwards, Albany, N. Y., $100 
C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich., $100. 
Zenas Crane, Dalton, Mass., $100. 

Z. Marshall Crane, Dalton, Mass., $50. 
John J. Pierrepont, Brooklyn, N. Y., $250 
Miss Emily Trevor, Yonkers, N. Y., $100 
FIELD AND STREAM, New York City, $500 


Checks may be drawn in favor of Clark 
Williams and A. Barton Hepburn, trustees 

Every person who subscribes $1,000 o1 
more becomes a founder 

The permanent fund is on a sound busi 
ness basis, both as to its management and 
rerpetuation. At my death, or retirement 
from active work, the fund is to be entruste« 
to the New York Zoological Society, to work 
perpetually on the same basis as now. 

During the past eighteen months the 
Zoodlogical Society has raised in its 
membership and expended about $14,000 in 
the wild life protection cause. I cannot ask 
the society to do more than it already is 
doing, but I must have $5,000 more annually 
for campaign work. During the past five 
years my office has become a regular clear- 
ing-house for “protection” activities and ex- 
penses. We have helped campaigns in sums 
ranging from $100 to $1,000, all the way from 
Boston to San Francisco, and calls for help 
are continually coming in. It will always 
be so, but I cannot and will not go on pass- 
ing the hat each year for small contribu- 
tions. 

I will be glad to furnish to anyone who }s 


own 











interested a copy of my subscription paper, 
stating in full the conditions briefly outlined 
above. Checks may be drawn to the order 
of Clark Williams, A. Barton Hepburn or 
the undersigned. 

Sportsmen of America, is it not worth 
while to join a lot of other folks who are 
making up this fund? Is it not worth while 
to put some money where it will work for 
you on the firing-line in defense of wild life 
for 100 years to come? Is it not your duty 
to give back something to the wild life in 
this way? 

Of course a subscription to this fund will 
involve a sacrifice, but what of that? It 

also involves a sacrifice to find the cost of 
} an expensive hunting trip after big game, 
but you do not mind that! This contest 
with the army of destruction is perpetual. 
Think of the attempts that will be made, 
when we are dust and ashes, to repeal the 
good laws that we have put upon the statute 
books. 

Who will join in helping to provide at 
least $5,000 a year toward the perpetual 
support of the army of the defense. 


New York. W. T. Hornapay. 





Post Office Department Bars Pot Hunters 
from Parcels Post 

The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion has just received from the Post-Office 
Department at Washington a telegram stat- 
ing that an order has been issued which will 
effectively put a stop to the illegal use ot 
the parcels post in the shipment of game. 
The department’s action will be hailed with 
delight by sportsmen and conservationists 
generally throughout the country. They feel 
that a very serious menace to the adequate 
preservation of our game supply has been 
averted. 

The telegram in question contained the 
following: 

“The Post-Office Department has is- 
sued an order prohibiting acceptance for 
mailing of game killed or offered for 
shipment in violation of the laws of any 
State, territory or district in which it 
was killed or tendered for shipment. 

The order permits acceptance for 
purposes of mailing of game lawfully 
killed and offered for shipment, but fresh 

i game may not be mailed beyond the 
second zone.” 


The telegram comes from Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Dockery. 

At the offices of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, President John B. Burnham gave out 
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the following statement regarding the De- 
partment’s action: 

“This matter means a great deal for game 
conservation in this country. 

“Ever since the parcels post has been in 
operation, it has furnished an ideal means 
tor the shipment of illegal game, and added 
to the worries of the game commissions of 
the various States and the officials of the 
Biological Survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“For a number of months, the American 
Game Protective Association has been try- 
ing to solve the problem involved in this 
matter. It was understood that the post- 
master-general was friendly to any reason- 
able suggestion. Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the 
Biological Survey, at Washington, and the 
fish and game commissioners of the various 
States interested themselves in the problem 
and various suggestions were made. The 
action just taken by the postmaster-general 
entirely satisfies game conservationists and 
they feel that one of the most dangerous 
leaks in the game supply of the country has 
been stopped. 

“Since 1900, when Federal Statute 553, 
known as “The Lacey Act” was passed, the 
game authorities have felt that they had 
the situation in hand, for the law prohibited 
interstate commerce in game in violation of 
State laws and imposed heavy penalties both 
on individuals and upon common carriers 
violating the game laws of any of the States 
by illegal shipment. 

“The express companies, which handle 
most of the game shipped in interstate com- 
merce, have very generally lived up to the 
law, and where they have been imposed 
upon, they have always been ready to aid 
officials in convicting shippers of illegal 
game. When, however, the parcels post in- 
vaded the express companies’ field, the old 
methods of preventing the shipment of ille- 
gal game were no longer effective. Just as 
soon as the pot hunter had delivered his 
partridges or wild ducks into Uncle Sam’s 
keeping, he was safe from punishment for 
any illegal act connected with the shipment 
for the simple reason that no game official 
had a right to examine the package and the 
postal authorities themselves would not 
do it.” 





A Private Elk Park 


A rancher has applied for the rental of 
$20 acres on the Pike National Forest, Colo- 
rado, to be used in connection with other 
private land, for raising elk as a commer- 
cial venture. 

















Kodakus Clinchii 


Kodakus Fiendissima Clinchii.—A_ near 
relative of that terror of our financial mag- 
nates and other crooks, the irrepressible 
Kodakus journalisticus. Unlike that  terri- 
tying species, however, the K. clinchii is en- 
tirely harmless to man, except as its malady 
is at certain stages contagious. It is against 
the four-footed denizens of the forests that 
the photo-maniacal activities of the clinchii 
are directed. It is insistent and persistent 
on the trail of its victims, and the quarry 
that would escape leaving its likeness on 
the film must depend as much on being fore- 
handed as on being four-footed. 

The chosen haunts of this interesting crea- 
ture lie in the wilder parts of New Bruns- 
wick, although it frequently leaves its trail 
among the informational growth by certain 
fields and streams. 

Describing the clinchii from the ground 
up we note that it is a biped. Its hoof (not 
cloven, as some might suspect from its name) 
has a covering of leather, which varies in 
height and thickness, according to the coun- 
try in which it is traveling. Soon after the 
first snow a long webby growth appears on 
the sole of each foot, enabling it to travel 
over the drifts without sinking to its neck. 
From the leather upwards the creature is 
clad in a rough growth of woven wool, 
and girdled in the equatorial region with a 
leather belt. A pair of suspenders artis- 
tically draped on either side at the belt line 
gives a graceful relief to an otherwise for- 
mal contour. The physiognomy is hairless, 
a pleasing shade of tan, and _ overlaid 
with a genial smile, which radiates from a 
horizontal fissure located immediately be- 
neath the center-piece. A briar pipe is per- 
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manently inserted in one corner of this 
fissure. 

The creature's disposition varies from op 
timistic, at the beginning of a kodaking 
expedition, to pessimistic at the develop- 
ment of the films. While it is properly clas 
sified as omnivorous, yet its favorite food 
is camera “dope” which it bolts almost 
whole, giving it a second and _ thorough 
chewing at leisure as is the habit of rumi- 
nants. At times in the excitement of a 
prospective snapshot the second chewing is 
postponed until a failure is scored. After 
such a mishap the postponed chewing is vig- 
crously accompanied by a “chewing of the 
rag.” 

While its most desperate malady is pho 
tomania it is subject to severe and pro- 
longed attacks of canoephobia. When 
seized with this disease it seeks the cold 
swift streams of the North woods, and, em- 
barking in a dugout, poles its way up the 
frothing “rips’’ and rips frothingly through 
the deadwater until the paroxysm subsides 
which is usually about mealtime. The meals 
at such times consist largely of fish, which 
are devoured entire, with the exception of 
the tales. These are skilfully mounted with 
a fountain pen and displayed in the Official 
Museum of facts and fiction. Preserved in 
this manner these fish tales have proved a 
killing lure for the taking of sportsmen to 
the New Brunswick waters. 

S. ImpLe BELL. 
Fake Faunal Naturalist 

















Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere FeLpE & STREME: 

Mi artikel on the nacherul histerry of 
fiapjax has brung in a tribboot of praze from 
menny kwatters & onlie one (1) kik, whitch 
emmynates from a Noo York noospaper 
reeporter. He sais a list of flapjax is not 
compleet withowt the seelekt bording howse 
flapjak with a 
kokroach into it— 
the saim in my es- 
tymashun beeing 
too mutch of a 
civvylized proddukt 
to find spaiss in a 
spoartsmen’s mag- 
gyzeen. The man 
hoo insists on hav- 
ing a kokroach in 
his camp flapjak 
wood ware a klaw- 
hammer-taled dress 
soot in a duk blind. 

It is the simplis- 
sitty of camp kook- 
ery whitch appeals 
After munths & yeers of 





to moast peepul. 
doller-&-a-haff dinners at the swell hoetels 
it is a reeleef to mix yore sowr doe in a 
wash hand baysun & stik yore thumm & 


finger intoo the skwirrel stoo. At the saim 
time camp kookery is a hi art, & the man 
hoo gits next theretoo must have a appytite 
that will folloe where dishrags & Bar sope 
never led the way. Mi mane objekshun to 
wimmen in camp is that they interdoose 
kicchen manners & pik the ants owt of the 
butter. If they have onlie one (1) kittel or 
irying-pan, they skour it inside & owt three 
(3) times a day. The averidge woman will 
put a tin plate throo sope suds & hot rench- 
ing & cold renching watters, wipe it with 
two (2) rags & sing a himm toon while they 
sett it to air on a stump with a sowtheest 
expoazher. A troo camp kook wood wipe 
the saim plate once on the seet of his pantz 
& twice on his elboe—& there you are. Men 
are kleen in their habbits, but not obtroo- 
sively so. They don’t beleeve in letting the 
rite hand know what the left hand dooeth— 
whitch is as we find it rit in the first best 
seller. & yore unkel is heer to reemark that 
men can maik better camp biskit, & a tastier 
& smellier camp stoo, than any woman that 
ever woar hobbel skirts. 

When I was in Washington, the uther day, 
1 eet with the Sekerterry of War & there 
was a red hare in the bloo mong which they 
brung us for dezzert. The Sekerterry turned it 
over with asi&ateespoon. “David,” sais he, 
“sum of the hed offisers of mi army wooden’t 
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Tro! 
eet that, if they knoed it.” “A heep of 
peepul are prejjydiced against red hare,” 


sais I; & I never caut on to what he meant 
by saying that luxyoory & finniky wais had 
rooined the servis. So he explaned. “Da- 
vid,” sais he, “how do you maik camp stoo?” 
Sais I: “You hang the kittel over the fire & 
put in sum dux & skwirrels ” “Do you 
pik off the hares & fethers?” sais he. “Most 
of them,” sais I, “& the uthers later on—if 
they stik in yore teeth.” “Whitch,” said he 
“was also akkording to army taktiks befoar 
we got smoakless powder, low trajekterrys 
& white canvas gloves. Now a kwart of reel 
hairy camp stoo wood stampeed mi hull 
army. The reggylashuns reckwire things to 
be hoomane & lady like. Say, Dave, awl this 
fiubbydubbery sure gets mi gote. We've got 
a hellova fine millitarry boddy, but no sol- 
jers!” 

He was rite. When the Amerrykin eegel 
was young & husky & tyrunts trembeled at 
its skreem, the camp kittel led the weery 
patryot to glory or a bluddy cowch. It was 
prezzent help & a foocher hoap. The star- 
spanguld banner mite fall & be stept on, but 
the man hoo hung to his camp kittel was 
awl rite, so long as he cood steel a fense 
rale that was dry enuff to burn. In them 
days there was no emerjency rashuns, no 
evapperated cabbidge & cow beets. The 
hardtak of awl nashuns was of the saim 
calliber & wood chaimber in any stummik, & 
the camp kittel did the rest. You meerly 
hung it over the fire, stuk in what ever was 
handy, fetched the watter to a quik bile, & 
then took a reglar gorge. The kustom still 
remains with owr spoartsmen—which is 
why the deekline of spoartsmanship is dee- 
ploared by the eddytur of this grate reelijus 
maggyzeen, & by awl uther peepul hoo ex- 
pekt war & knoe the prezzent ineffishency of 
cur camp kooks. There shood be a few 
fakts added to owr kode of millitarry in- 
strukshun, too wit: Awl animal tisshoo is 
evaleabel for soop. Hare & fethers is ani- 
mal tisshoo. The bakboan of a army is in 
its camp kittel. 





Yores trulie, 


To “Unkel David” 
“Unkel David,” put ’er there! 
Blamed if I aint fer a feller 
That kin drive ol’ dark Dispair 
From his dank and gloomy cellar. 
You possess a wondrous gift: 
Humor, that kin cheer an’ lift 
Loads o’ worry, strife an’ care— 
“Unkel David,” put ’er there! 
Georce B. Starr. 
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) SHOTGUNS A RIFLES f 
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Some Shot Gun Loads Which Have 
Made Good 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Dear Sirs: I have been reading for some 
time with much interest the discussion of 
large bores vs. small bores in shotguns, 
both in Figetp AND STREAM and other sports- 
man’s papers, and would like to give my 
opinion on the subject. I have used guns 
from 10 gauge down to 28, trying them out 
on various kinds of game, and studying out 
their effectiveness. Shooting in New York 
State in the Autumn, and South all Winter, 
] have been able to have a fairly large va- 
riety of game to try on. 

I think that I disagree with the majority 
of shooters as to the weights and loads for 
the various gauges. 

For an all-around gun I prefer the 12 
gauge weighing from 534 to 6% pounds, 28- 
inch barrels, right true cylinder, left modified 
choke. From 3% to 3% drams 1% shot can 
be used with comfort in such a gun in duck 
shooting, and for ordinary upland shooting 
a load of 3 drams 1 ounce, or in thick cover 
2% drams 1% ounce will give the utmost 
satisfaction. 

The 16-gauge in my opinion should have 
28-inch barrels and weigh from 5 pounds 4 
ounces to 5 pounds 14 ounces. Shoot the 
standard load, and when the birds are wild 
use 234 drams 1 ounce shot. m 

The 20-gauge should weigh from 5 to 5% 
pounds with from 24 to 28-inch barrels. 
Use 24% drams 1 ounce shot, or for great 
penetration 2'4 drams 7@ ounce. Unfortu- 
nately the ammunition companies, to my 
knowledge, do not furnish these loads in 
smokeless powder. The standard load for 
the 20-gauge in England is I believe 2% 
drams 1 ounce and I do not see why our 
American firms do not xeep these loads in 
stock. 

The 28-gauge should weigh from 4% to 
434 pounds, 24 to 28-inch barrels, shooting 
1% or 2 drams powder 54 or 3% ounce shot. 
lf anything heavier than this is wanted, 
then by all means get a large gauge. There 
is no use in carrying around a 5% or 5% 
pound 28, when a much more serviceable 
gun can be procured at that weight. 





If there is any room in your paper for 
this letter, it will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
Georce D. CAUFIELD, 
45 Church St., Charleston, S. C. 
Using the .32 S. & W. in the .32-20 
Repeater 
Mr. W. H. Miter, Editor FieLtp aND STREAM. 
Dear Sir: Referring to the article in the 
November number of FIELD AND STREAM by 
Lieutenant Whelen, which, by the way, is 
the best on the subject I have ever read, can 
you tell me if he means that the .32 S. & 
W. short can be loaded and fed through the 
magazine of a .32-20? 
Isn’t there some risk of leading the barrel 
with these cartridges? 
Respectfully yours, 
B. H. Horne 
32 S$. & W. must be put in singly and not 
through i 





On Hitting Ruffed Grouse 
Editor Firtp AND STREAM. 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I am always interested in each 
and every issue of FieLp AND STREAM and 
especially so in the articles written by 
Charles Askins. 

He touched me in the right spot exactly, 
—in the January number—on the ruffed 
grouse. 

So many have written on this grandest of 
our game birds in a way that showed they 
knew little or nothing about it that it is 
really refreshing to go out with one occa- 
sionally who does know, and who takes one 
with him into the woods as it were. I have 
shot these birds for the past forty years, 
and have had quite a varied experience with 
them. Mr. Askins certainly has been with 
them, else it would be absolutely impossible 
for him to give so correct a-sketch of the 
bird and to give such good advice to the 
sportsman who goes out to shoot it. 

I have shot many of these birds, and it is 
a favorite sport with me, because of the 
fact it is such an uncertain bird to find, and 
when found to start one guessing as to the 
“what” the grouse would do, direction o! 
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HOW WEAK EYES ARE 


STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the most 

active period in the history of man, 

every one of our faculties is called on 

to do more, and to respond to a longer 
continued extraordinary strain than ever 
before. 

“Take things easy” may be very good 
advice, but most of us, who know how our 
competitors are hustling, fear that the 
practice of it would furnish us with a free 
seat on a bench in the park, instead of a 
cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, are re- 
quired to keep up with the leaders nowa- 
days—hence our nervous exhaustion is 
greater. Busy city life with its clang, clat- 
ter and rush, even most of our time-saving 
inventions and modes of travel keep the 
nerves on edge, and give them no oppor- 
tunity to rest during our waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most delicate 
centers of the nervous system. This is 
clearly proven by the fact that the first 
place a physician looks for.symptoms of 
paralysis is at the base of the optic nerve— 
if there are none in evidence it is taken as 
positive proof that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve ex- 
haustion means eye-exhaustion and _ finally 
eye affection if nothing be done to cor- 
rect it. 

If, however, the blood circulation in the 
eyes is kept normal by the proper kind of 
simple and safe exercise, they continue 
healthy, normal and strong. 

Besides this nervous strain that I speak 
of there are many other features of mod- 
ern life which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the sim- 
ple rudiments of education, is now so ex- 
tended that the books of a schoolchild of 
today would cause a child of thirty years 
ago to look aghast—hence at the threshold 
of practical life we start to unduly tax our 
eyes. 

The glitter of city streets—the speed of 
trafic—the riding in fast trains—the 
viewing of scenery from train-windows as 
it flashes quickly by—and above all, the 
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habit of reading every time we have the 
opportunity in our busy careers, under all 
sorts of unfavorable conditions—these all 
add to the extraordinary burden which our 
eyes are asked and expected to carry with- 
out assistance of any kind. 

And, remember that though your arms 
may rest, your body may recline and every 
limb and other sense may be, to a great 
extent, dormant at times, your eyes are al- 
ways seeing unless they are closed—always 
active during every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye strain 
is so common and up to recently so many 
have had to call on artificial aid in order 
to see at all. 

You know the eye is just like a little 
camera. It has the lens with the iris open- 
ing which enlarges and contracts agreeably 
to the amount of light existing. It also has 
a dark chamber which may be compared to 
a camera bellows, and the retina cor- 
responding to the sensitive plate. It has 
three sets of muscles—one turns the eyes 
in any direction, one controls the iris, and 
one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion or 
over-taxation, the circulation of blood in 
the eyes becomes weaker than is normal, 
these muscles become flabby and refuse to 
act up to their usual standard, and the eyes 
do not focus easily if at all. Premature 
old-sight is the result. 

The muscles still do their best to focus 
properly; eagerly struggle and strain to 
properly do the work which your brain 
commands them to do—strain and struggle 
so hard, in fact, that thev affect the tired 
nerves, and not only cause headaches of 
which this is the most fruitful cause, but 
put the entire nervous system under a pres- 
sure which extends to the stomach and di- 
gestive organs, and brings on nausea and 
dyspepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has not 
heard from his patient: “Why, I had no 
idea in the world that it could be my eyes.” 
There are many physicians, in fact, who 
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look to the eyes for one of the first causes 
of stomach trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing in reviewing the 
progress of science, surgery and medicine 
in the last fifty years, that the methods of 
correcting eye afflictions, even of the 
simplest kind seem to have been entirely 
overlooked. ; 

Science in physiology is correcting de- 
formities which used to require harnesses 
or mechanical support. Surgery is correct- 
ing displacements which heretofore caused 
lifelong confinement. Physicians are de- 
parting more and more from the old-fash- 
ioned practice of continual drugging, and 
using more rational methods. of restoring 
and preserving health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this 
system of exercise to which I refer, no mat- 
ter how simple your eye-trouble was, you 
were told that you had to wear eye-glasses. 

Now eye-glasses are not necessarily to be 
despised. They are a great invention in 
their way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the anticipation 
that you had to use crutches all your life— 
nor would you. Just as soon as your 
sprained ankle, for instance, were in condi- 
tion to stand it, your doctor would instruct 
you to touch it to the ground gradually 
and exercise it to bring back the normal 
circulation necessary to enable you to dis- 
card your crutch. Exactly the same with 
a broken arm—exercise it as soon as pos- 
sible to bring it back to normal. 

The wearing of eye-glasses is just exactly 
like using a crutch for life. Instead of 
growing stronger by their use, the eyes 
grow weaker, and you probably are well 
aware of the fact that in order to see “per- 
fectly the wearer of glasses must change 
them from time to time for new and strong- 
er ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on the 
subject of eye massage: Doctor De Schwei- 
nitz, of Philadelphia, Professor of Ophthal- 
mology in Jefferson College, makes the 
statement that in treating so serious a con- 
dition as dreaded cataract of the eye, mas- 
sage of the eye-ball “has been followed by 
improvement in vision and deepening of 
the anterior chamber.” The Medical Rec- 
ord, in writing of the same serious ailment, 
urges the great value of “any means that 
would bring an increased blood supply” and 
considers that “the most feasible plan seems 
to be properly applied massage.” 





It would of course be impossible to sat- 
isfactorily or even safely give this massage 
(or exercise) with the hands, but this prob- 
lem was successfully solved a few years ago 
by a New York specialist who realized 
through experience how many troubles of 
the eyes could be quickly corrected by this 
method. 

The greatest and most practical inven- 
tions usually seem the simplest and most 
obvious once they become known, and this 
one is no exception to that rule. So simple 
is it that anyone can use it in their own 
home without instruction, yet it is so safe 
that there is not the slightest chance of 
giving the eyes anything but great benefit, 
no matter how long they may have been 
affected. 

This system of exercise is fully ex- 
plained, also many interesting scientific 
facts about the eyes are given in a little 
book on the subject, which will be sent 
without cost if you address Charles 
Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, New 
York, and mention having read this article 
in FIELD AND STREAM. 

It may, with reason, be suggested that at 
no time could this system have been per- 
fected more opportunely than now. At no 
time has the world demanded more perfect 
men and women; and if your eyes are weak, 
whether you wear glasses or not, it is not 
necessary for any one to point out its dis- 
advantages—perhaps you even consider 
glasses a disfigurement to a certain degree 

—surely they are an inconvenience. 

Of course you cannot put new muscles in 
an eye, as you would a new tire on an auto- 
mobile, but you can restore health to these 
muscles and give them the same original 
strength that assures the thorough perform 
ance of their natural work. 

Personally I have secn this system in a 
few months make a boy of eighteen entirely 
independent of glasses who had worn them 
continuously for twelve years; also enable 
old folks over sixty to discard their glasses 
in an incredibly short time. Therefore ! 
believe it is safe to assume that many thou- 
sands of spectacles will cease to be usett! 
as this system becomes generally known, 
and I am sure that everyone whose eyes are 
affected in any way, whether a wearer 0 
glasses or not, will be greatly interested im 
this little book which tells so much about the 
eyes and their care. 
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flight, etc. If in heavy timber he will en- 
deavor to cover himself with a tree, and if 
iow bushes is likely to barely skim the 
ground, but one never knows. 

To me it is great sport, for you must all 
the time be on the gui vive, and as Mr. As- 
kins says, you must shoot. The man looking 
for easy shots is hardly likely to get many, 
and if any, they are likely to be when least 
expected. I have hunted with the best of 
dogs in cover known to have a number of 
the birds and found none, and at another 
time have fine sport. 

As a young chap I shot a good many when 
they were drumming and have heard the bird 
drum when I could see it some 70 or 80 
yards away, after it had heard my approach, 
and the sound was as if it were all of half 
a mile away, a muffled drum, and I learned 
that the old cock always faced down hill or 
towards a convenient thicket and also to 
locate the sound of his drumming it was 
necessary to hear the last beats of his wings. 
I also learned to imitate his drumming and 
by this means have shot birds I otherwise 
would not have seen. 

Wishing you and all readers a happy and 
prosperous New Year, I am 
Most truly yours, 

Ernest L. EwBank. 


Collecting Cartridges 
Editor of Fretp AND STREAM, 
456 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: I am a friend of Richard 
Hatch’s who sent you a letter concerning 
cartridges which was published in Decem- 
ber issue. I have collected over one hun- 
dred and fifty cartridges of different calibers, 
companies and different bullets such as 
metal-cased, metal-cased soft point and plain 
lead point. I would like to offer this whole 
collection for sale as I am compelled to get 
rid of them. I will sell the full set of 150 
for $3.00 or single ones out of the set. Please 
put this in your column where Hatch’s was. 
When writing please state caliber, company 
and character of bullet. Cartridges range 
from 56 carbine R. F. Civil War to 22 R. F. 
B. B. Yours truly, 

ALEx. HoLcomBE, Jr. 

Cynwyd, Pa., Box 88. 


The Load for the Springfield 

That 25 gr. Lightning load is all right for 
the mid-range gas check lead bullet, used 
for reloading many militia outfits, but the full 
charge is 47 grains of pyrocellulose powder, 
known commercially as 1909 Military, and 
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later by a fixed number, to which we pay not 
a bit of attention as being too hard to re- 
member. 

The 1903 cartridge, using the old Krag 220 
gr. blunt nose bullet, was loaded by Uncle 
Sam with 42 grains of a nitroglycerine pow- 
der, such as W. A., velocity 2,200 ft. secs 

E. C..CrossMAN. 


FIELD AND STREAM: 

I notice in your January number you give 
25 grains Lightning as the load for the ’06 
Springfield. This is for the Ideal cast bullet 
and the correct charge for the 150-grain 
Service bullet is 47 grains, ’09 military. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. JACKSON. 


The Medal for Long-Bow Skill 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM. 

Dear Miller:—It is always a sad thing 
when the palm passes from an old cham- 
pion. Who did not wipe away a furtive tear 
when the tall and brawny form of my Bos- 
ton fellow-citizen, John Lawrence Sullivan, 
crashed down before the prowess of the 
slim Corbett, “even as a lofty pine falls on 
snowy Hymettus”? And, as I ruminate on 
the fate of the Reverend What’s-his-name 
who wrote about the wolf tearing the heart 
out of a caribou, and again the notorious 
Joe Knowles who has so beautifully bam- 
boozled a large part of the public,—my tears 
fall freely, for verily your Mr. H. Irvine 
Lynds has out-Longed, out-Knowledged 
them all in his tale of the “Gray Moose”! 
I have always tried to be modest, and to 
believe that there were many things about 
moose that I, as yet, knew but imperfectly; 
but judge my chagrin when I discover that, 
according to Mr. Lynds, I am as a suckling 
child! 

Listen: “The gray moose drove his ant- 
lers home. ... Through hair and hide and 
flesh those terrible points sank . . . the lungs 
were pierced! ! ! ! Again the relentless, 
ripping, upward stroke and the stranger was 
completely disembowelled! ! !!! !” (The 
exclamation-points are mine. Some moose, 
eh, what? Wish I’d seen that moose-battle! 

I know a camp where a big leather medal 
is kept, which is conferred upon the first 
man who draws the bow overlong. He has 
to wear it round his neck until somebody 
else tells a still more poisonous one, when 
the medal is transferred to the new cham- 
pion with due ceremonies. And Oh, Warren, 
tell me,—if Mr. Lynds ever visited that camp 
and told about the Gray Moose, do you 
think anybody would ever win that leather 
medal away from him? EpwArD BRECK. 
Boston, Dec. 10, 1913. 
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Field and Stream Trophy Cup 


In order to encourage and promote a 
keener interest in trap shooting, rifle shoot- 
ing, casting, etc., FIELD AND STREAM is ready 
to put up one of these handsome trophy 
cups for ‘any club or organization for any 
weekly or special tournament. The details, 
etc., with regard to arranging for one of 
these cups can be had by writing to the 
“Tournament Department” of FIeLp AND 
STREAM. 


Shooting for the Field and Stream Cup 


The Springfield Rifle Club of Springfield, 
Ohio, recognized as the best 60,000 city in 
the United States, shot for the Silver. Tro- 
phy Cup put up by the Fietp AND STREAM 
publication Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
The Club decided to make the cup the per- 
manent ownership of the one winning it 
twice. Mr. Jos. Lessner was the fortunate 
one, as he won it Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. On account of bad light the scores 
were not as high as they should be. 

There is, no doubt, no other 200-yard rifle 
wange as close to the center of the city as 
ours. It is within 20 minutes’ walk of the 
post-office. This range has been in existence 
for a number of years. It was founded by 
Jno. Perrin, veteran rifle shooter, on his own 
premises. The club in its time has had some 
of the best shooters in the country. 

The scores were made on the regular 
American 200-yard target with a possible 
one hundred. Following are the scores made 


by the Christmas shoot: Jos. Lessner 78, 
W. E. Arbogast 78, Henry Croft 70, L. E. 
Wynn 68, O. E. Claar 65, Geo. Brownfield 
64, A. E. Shewalter 63, George Peters 61, 
Ed Peters 57, H. Thompson 56, F. C. Reed 
53, H. Arnett 38. As W. E. Arbogast and 
Jos. Lessner tied for first place, Lessner won 
on the shoot-off, making 10 and Arbogast 5. 

The New Year’s shoot for the cup re- 
sulted as follows: Jos. Lessner 69, Henry 
Croft 68, W. E. Arbogast 68, F. C. Reed 66, 
O. E. Claar 65, A. E. Shewalter 64, H. 
Thompson 62, Arnett 61. 

The club desires to challenge any rifle 
club for a 200-yard off-hand match, consist- 
ing of not less than six members to shoot 
for one of FreELp AND StTREAM’s Trophy 
Cups, the scores to be published in FIELD AND 
StreAM. Any club desiring to challenge 
us can write the secretary, F. E. Reed, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Pays $20,000 Game Fine 


August Silz, president of the Franco-Am- 
erican Poultry Company, one of the largest 
distributors of poultry and game in the 
country, paid a fine of $20,000 yesterday to 
the New York Conservation Commission in 
the office of John A. Fleming, president of 
the commission, at Albany. This is said to 
be the largest fine ever paid in this country 
for a violation of the game laws. The com- 
mission, which has power to compromise 
such cases, accepted $20,000, although if the 
company had been convicted of every offense 
charged the fine would have amounted to 
more than $200,000. 

Silz was charged with more than a thou- 
sand violations of the law regulating the 
importation of wild ducks from other states. 
Evidence that the law was being violated 
was obtained originally by the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey. The case 
against Silz was prepared by the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Associa- 
tion. 

A representative of the association was 
sent to the farm of Mr. Silz at Goshen, where 
it was represented that the ducks sold by his 
company were grown. The detective of the 
association gained access to the books of the 
ccmpany, and was able to show that several 
thousand of the ducks shipped to New York, 
instead of being reared on the farm, had 
been caught alive in large numbers from 
flocks of wild ducks, and had been taken to 
the Silz farm in Goshen, N. Y., where they 
were immediately killed and put on the 
market.—N. Y. Times. 
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GAUGE 


Hammerless Peace Shotgun Le 
MODEL 1912 ‘ 


WEIGHT ONLY ABOUT 
7 1-4 POUNDS 


NICKEL STEEL 
THROUCHOUT 





BY HE Winchester Model 1912 

Repeating Shotgun, now 
offered in 12 gauge, embodies many new 
and distinctive features of design and construc- 
tion, which mark the last step forward in gun mak- 
ing. On account ofthis, and its strength, lightness, and 
balance; the beauty of its lines; the ease and sureness of 
its operation ; and the sound mechanical principles observed 
rin its design ; this model has been rightly called by critical experts 


“THE Most PERFECT REPEATER” 






























All reputable dealers can supply this gun, and we invite the most critical examin- 
ation of it. An attractive illustrated, descriptive circular will be sent free upon request 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


By Invitation, Member of Rice’s Leaders of the World Association 
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First Grand Prize—Landlocked Salmon— 
1913 


WON BY “KING” A. G. LINDSAY 
Weight—14% Ibs. 
Length—31%¥2 in. 
Girth—17% in. 
Where caught—Sebago Lake, Me. 
Rod—Bristol steel. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Fine copper wire. 
Lure—Herringbone phantom. 


I thought I’d give you a little description 
of what took place between the record land- 
locked salmon of 1913 and myself, which I 
took at Sebago Lake, Me., August 26, 1913. 
I was in a power boat, being guided by Frank 
Sawyer, and was performing under great 
disadvantages. In the first place, I was using 
a very large reel without a brake of any kind, 
and no cross-bars on the reel to keep the 
line from running over the side of the reel. 
I was using a very thin copper wire for a 
line. On the left-hand side of the reel was a 
handle, and when I was compelled to reel or 
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Grand Prize Landlocked Salmon, 1913 


unreel, the reel would wobble, consequently 
I was obliged to hold the reel in my left 
hand, ignoring the handle entirely, and was 
obliged to hold my first finger over the 
groove of the reel so as to prevent the line 
from leaving the reel too fast and overrun- 
ning on the sides of the reel, which tired my 
left wrist very much, and also the wire burn- 
ing my finger until I sought relief through 
changing the position of my hand and let- 
ting the wire pass through between my two 
smaller fingers, and that painful position con- 
tinued for three-quarters of an hour by the 
guide’s watch. I had about 60 feet of line 
out when the salmon struck me, and I was 
fishing in from 120 to 140 feet of water. 
Now, when the fish shook hands with me, it 
impressed me that he was very glad to meet 
me even at long distance, for it certainly 
was a hearty handshake, and no doubt it 
thought it had stumbled over a nice mouth- 
ful of some very palatable food; but things 
changed very materially after it discovered 
it had tried to swallow a piece of steel in 
the shape of a hook, which we call herring- 
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is every nook 






and corner of the 
world—in every country— 
you will find 


Stevens Rifles 


Why? Because they are made by experienced 
gunsmiths whose life-work it is to see that every 
little bolt, every little part of a Stevens Arm is perfect 
before the complete Rifle or Gun leaves our factory 
doors. 








Send today for our beautiful illustrated cata- 
logue describing in detail our complete line of 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


Largest Makers Sporting Firearms in the World 
172 Main Street - . ° - Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
RAED RO OREO RE 
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“KING” LINDSAY AND 14% LBS. LANDLOCKED 
SALMON 


bone phantom, and there’s where the fight 
took place. I was in the stern of the boat, 
facing the bow, with my line trailing off of 
the stern, and as soon as the fish struck me I 
called to the guide to stop the power of the 
boat and to take up the oars, and swing the 
boat in such a position that would enable me 
to handle the fish from the side of the boat, 
which he did. I asked the guide to reel his 
line in while we were in that position, and 
when he told me everything was all ready, 
and the fish was trying to find the bottom of 
the lake one minute and the next trying to 
see how high up in the air he could go, which 
happened quite a number of times, I suppose 
to get a look at me and see who had the impu- 
dence to try to take him from his home, then 
in the way of variety he would swim back 
and forth, keeping the line firm at his end, 
and keeping the line firm at my end naturally 
kept the line in taut position; those maneu- 
vers he kept up for some time until I started 
to reel in quite rapidly, and after I had drawn 
him in to about 40 feet he left the water 
again with more determination than ever to 
free himself from the hook. The guide, 
when the fish would make terrific attempts 
to run away from me, would suggest that I 
let him run, and I said, “No; that’s the way 
you lost several, by allowing the line to run 
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out, and then when the fish would start to 
come to you that naturally would put a kink 
in the line, after which the line was as easy 
to break as a piece of spool cotton.” The 
reel was of such a iarge size that unreeling 
very rapidly enabled me to give the fish all 
the line he required and preventing the wire 
from kinking. The guide had had several 
gentlemen out on different occasions previous 
to this time, and each one of the gentlemen, 
when he would come ashore, would say what 
a large fish he had on but it got away from 
him. I asked them how they knew, and if 
they had seen the fish, but they said “No,” 
but they could tell the way it fought it was 
a very large one and the guide said so, too; 
consequently, when the guide saw me using 
my judgment about meeting the fish at all 
curves and angles he kept on saying, “My, 
but I wish I could have had you with me 
those other times; we would have landed all 
those fish that got away from the other 
parties.” 

He mentioned that several times and I said 
to him, “Hold on, I haven’t landed this fel- 
low yet.” When I got the fish within about 
twenty feet of the boat he went down in 
deep water and made a stand there that re- 
minded me of a fellow’s hook being caught 
in a tree, or a stump of some kind at the 
bottom that was firm; that lasted for fifteen 
minutes. I could not move him one way or 
the other; there was not the slightest give 
to the fish in any way, and as I remarked 
to the guide, “This is a new deal to me” and 
the guide just stood and looked in great as- 
tonishment, wondering what I was going to 
do next. Then I took a firm hold on the 
reel and just let the whole reel, without mov- 
ing it in any way, go out as far as my 
arms could reach, and then I would pull 
it toward me as slowly and steadily as | 
could, until I would get it up close to my 
body, and then I would take in three or four 
turns. I continued that six or seven times 
until the fish notified me it was going to try 
some new tactics, and I was glad of it. It 
started to make a terrific lunge away from 
me, and I unreeled with my right hand the 
same as before, keeping the line taut; the 
guide said, in an excited way, “You'd better 
let him run; you'd better let him run.” | 
said, “You keep the boat in position and I'll 
do the fishing.” The fish then made a dart 
to go around the stern of the boat. I called 
to the guide to pull his left oar quick, which 
he did. The fish tried it a second time I 
called to the guide to pull on his left. Then 
he swam to the surface of the water, and the 
guide said, “Look at him, isn’t he a beauty? 

I said “I hear you say so, but I’m watching 
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IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVER 


inspires steady confidence—because it gets off the first shot 
—because it shoots true and hard—because it is abso- 
lutely safe—accidental discharge is absolutely im- 
possible—you can Hammer the Hammer. 


Safety 
Automatic 


for catalog, mentioning street address 
Box. 
at Hardware and 
$6. 00 Sporting Goods Stores 


lver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


190 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
NEW YORK: 99 Chambers Street 


“Lam a Burglar” 


“I am diseased of mind and body— 
a coward at heart—an outcast—a 
prowler. I cringe from danger as a 
starved cur cringes—and I snap at 
those who fear me. 

“I work on the hope that my victims 
are defenseless, impotent, afraid. 
When faced by a resolute man who zs 
armed, | cease to be a menace; for | 
do not fight—I prey. If I knew that 


every home was defended | would 
The 


cease to be a burglar.”’ 
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NERVE FORCE 


Beery reader of this magazine who is under a nervous 
strain lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 
hosphite preparations (Est. 55 years), 614 3eekman 
— New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
e I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
Behe s Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.””—Adolph 
“Re M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 
ont Neurasthenia the Hypophosphites are our main- 
vs. —Dr. J. G. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ner h.. ge that there is a more honest remedy for 
4 7 ebility than your Specific Pills.’—B. R., Prince- 


No C. 0. D, or Treatment Scheme. 


Price $1.00 per 
box or bottle. ‘Sent prepaid in the UV. 8. 
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my rod.” The fish then made three attempts 
to go off toward the bow of the boat. I 
was afraid if the guide would pull with his 
right oar he would get entangled with the 
line, so I told him to back water with his 
left, which he did. That kept the fish again 
in the proper position for me. I was all that 
time reeling in, and I called to the guide 
and asked if everything was ready. He said, 
“Yes.” I looked over my shoulder and said, 
“No, you’re not ready; you have your right 
oar in the water. Pull that in; get your net 
and see that it isn’t tangled in any way.” 
And he said, “I’m all ready when you are”; 
so I said, “Here goes for the finish.” 

I started to swing the fish from side to 
side, reeling at the same time, and the fish 
at the same time doing all he knew how in 
the world to go underneath the boat, but I 
kept him so busy swinging the rod, and keep- 
ing the line taut that I had him within about 
ten feet of the boat. I called to the guide 
once more, “Are you ready?” 

Then I swung the salmon very rapidly from 
side to side, and when I swung him to the 
stern of the boat I called to the guide, “Here 
you are for the last swing,” and then I swung 
him very rapidly toward the bow of the boat, 
where the guide was standing, and dropped 
him into the net head first, and the guide 
did some puffing to land him in the boat. 
Had him turn the net upside down on it and 
place a large piece of canvas over the fish, 
and that only seemed like tissue paper to the 
fish. I asked the guide if he had a sledge- 
hammer, and he asked “What for?” and I 
said it would take something like that to kill 
him; but he said, “No, we'll have to bleed 
him,” and he bled him. I was surprised to 
see the amount of blood that came from the 
fish and so was the guide. 

We went a short distance after that and I 
suggested to the guide that he bleed the fish 
again, as the fish was still very lively, and he 
said he thought the fish would die. I said, 
“No, bleed him again; I have had various re- 
marks of the same kind made to me and 
the fish was lost.” So he bled him again. 

We were about five miles from shore and 
it took some time for us to get things in shape 
after what had taken place between the fish 
and myself. We trolled a while longer and 
between the heat and the sun and the exer- 
cise I had had I was warmed up to the ex- 
tent of my suggesting to the guide that we 
go ashore. 

Even after the fish had bled the way he 
did, and it was some time before we got to 
shore, he tipped the scales at 14% pounds, 
which is “some fish” when he is a salmon. 
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The pioneers who saw this fish agreed that 
when he was taken from the water he should 
have weighed at least 15 pounds, figuring on 
loss of blood and shrinkage, etc. 

“Kinc” A. G. Lrnpsay. 





1913 Prize Fishing Contest 


Winners in Large-Mouth Bass—Northern— 
August Class 


First Prize—James G. Decker, 9 Ibs. 2 oz., length 
23% in., girth 16 in. Caught in Lake Hopatcong, 
N. - Sassafras rod, Meisselbach reel, Alta line, 
roach, 

Second Prize—H. B. White, 8 Ibs. 4 0z., length 24 
in., girth 17 in. Caught in Little Swartswood Lake, 
N. Lauman rod, Meek reel, Kingfisher line, Don- 
nelly Redfin minnow. 

third Prize—Wm. S. Horner, 7 Ibs. 8 oz., length 
22 in., girth 17 in. Caught at Twin Lakes, Mich. 
Dowagiac rod, Tripart Meisselbach reel, Kingfisher 
line, Lockhart’s wagtail waterwitch, 

Fourth Prize—Wm. E. Bayles, 7 lbs., length 25% 
alentine Pond, Adiron- 
rod, New York Club 

Heddon’s Dowagiac 


in., girth 18 in. Caught in 

dack, N. Y¥. Sampson steel 

reel, Natchaug electric line, 

perch, 

Grand Prize Winner, Large-Mouth Bass— 
Northern 

James G. Decker, 9 Ibs. 2 oz., length 23% in., girth 
16 in. Caught in Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Sassafras 
rod, Meisselbach reel, Alta line, roach. 

Owing to the fact that the classes which 
close on December 31st are open for receipt 
of affidavits until Jan. 15th, we cannot pub- 
lish the winners in these classes in this issue 
as our editorial forms go to press before that 
date. However, the winners in these classes 
will be published in the March issue. They 
are as follows: Large-Mouth Bass—South- 
ern Division—Class C, Tuna Class, Tarpon, 
and the Special Honor prizes for Large- 
Mouth Bass caught on a Fly. The Muscal- 
longe Class is still under consideration by 
the judges. 


1914 Prize Fishing Contest 

The 1914 Prize Fishing Contest is now on. 
The Tuna, Tarpon and Large-Mouth Bass. 
Southern Division Classes, are open for re- 
ceipt of affidavits. The entire list of prizes 
and conditions for this contest will be pub 
lished in the March issue. Don’t wait til 
you go fishing to get posted on the condi- 
tions, etc., but secure a copy of the March 
issue, read them over carefully, and as a 
good many anglers do, tear them out of the 
magazine and put them in your tackle box, 
—you'll have them then together with an 
affidavit blank, in case you catch a prize- 
winner. 


Kingfish Class. We are pleased to an- 


nounce to the salt water anglers that there 
will be a Kingfish Class in the 1914 Contest. 
We have received so many requests from 
devotees of the fighting kingfish asking us 
to include same in the Contest that we feel 
sure there will be many entries. 
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The “Baby Grand” 


Let the “Homefolks” Play! 


Open your home to Billiards, the Prince of Entertainers. Play 
the most fascinating, harmless and healthful of indoor games and 
pastimes on a real home billiard table. 

Surprise and delight the entire household by installing the “Baby Grand’— 
a billiard table that will both ornament and magnetize your home. 

No gift compares with the “Baby Grand” as a source of entertainment. 


The Superb “BABY GRAND” Table 


World’s Finest Home Entertainer 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” Styles of Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables are made of 
Mahogany, with classic inlaid design. Richly finished. Unexcelled playing qualities. Sizes 
3x6, 34%x7, 4x8. The illustration at top of page shows one of the “Baby Grands.” 

Brunswick “Convertible” Styles of Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables can be used in any 
room. They serve as handsome Dining Tables, Library Tables or Davenports when not in use 
for billiard playing. Sizes 3x6 and 3%x7%. Equal in playing qualities to “Baby Grand.” 


A Year to Pay 


Complete, High-Grade Playing Outfit Free 


Any size or style of table can be purchased on easy terms. We spread the payments over 
an entire year. The price of each table includes complete high-grade Playing Outfit, Cues, 
Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Assorted Tips, Lightning Cue Clamps, Markers, Cover, Billiard 
Brush, Rules, Book on “How to Play,” ete. 








Fun for a Lifetime—Without Expense 


When you buy a Brunswick table you endow your home with an inexhaustible fund of 
expenseless entertainment. It’s a real economy to own one of these splendid tables. 








See meemensteeeeneeeseeeeweweeeeese 
De Luxe Book F ree * The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. RD, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book, 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


Send for our richly illustrated book “Billiards—The 
Home Magnet,” containing pictures, descriptions, 
Factory Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Plan. 


The Brunswick - Balke -Collender Co. 


Dept. RD, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Fishing Lunch Idea 
BY ROBERT S. LEMMON 

With one of the star fly-casters of the 
Anglers’ Club I was fishing the Esopus above 
Boiceville one frigid June day a few years 
ago. The morning had been discouragingly 
barren of piscatorial results, for, though we 
had worked the rifts long and faithfully, the 
high water and the north wind roaring down 
the valley kept all but one medium-sized fish 
from coming in out of the wet up to the 
time we crawled shivering out of the stream 
at noon and took shelter in the lee of the 
willow scrub above the railroad bridge. 

There was plenty of firewood around, and 
we soon had a blaze going that gradually be- 
gan to make a slight impression on our cold- 
benumbed faculties and awakened thoughts 
of lunch. I pulled the usual fisherman’s 
boarding-house package of clammy sand- 
wiches and cake from my creel, but M 
after unearthing a similarly corpse-like 
abomination, rummaged around in his basket 
and brought to fight an oval metal contri- 
vance about six by nine inches and an inch 
and a half deep. “Army fry-pan,” he ob- 
served laconically, and proceeded to open the 
thing up, disclosing half a dozen or so strips 
ot sliced bacon packed under the detachable 
cover. Well, sir, the situation was saved. 
Prime bacon and trout fried in the same pan 
will put ambition into you on the coldest 
day that it’s lawful to be out, and with a 
groundwork of even boarding-house sand- 
wiches they make a fishing lunch that’s 
worthy of the name. 

One of these army fry-pans is really an 
excellent addition to the fishing outfit. They 








are substantially built, retinned, have a han- 
dle which folds down out of the way, and 
the removable cover serves as a handy plate. 
Enough bacon for two reasonably hungry 
men can be packed in the pan, the cover fit- 
ted on, the handle folded down to hold all 
snug, and you have a compact, dirt-proof 
package that will slip easily into creel or 
fishing-coat pocket, stand any amount of 
knocking around, and give you a lunch worth 
eating. 

Twenty-five cents invested at a certain 
well-known Broadway store that deals in 
army goods will get you one of the second- 
hand pans in good condition. Take it home, 
get the Missus to boil it in soda, and noth- 
ing remains to be done except find a chance 
te use it. 
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Safe always — 
not safe if 


The foremost consideration ‘in firearms 
manufacture is to produce a weapon that 
is safe under a// conditions, Safe a/vays, not safe if 

Sate for the expert. Safe for the layman, his family 
and friends. Safe for the novice. 

Sate from the child and the careless. 

q Sate_from all possibility of discharge from a’ blow, fall, or any kind of-accident, 


Smith & Wesson , 


Automatic | 


“The gus that makes you think’’ 
It’s doubly safe — 
No one can discharge this gun unintentionally 
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The nervousness of the ‘beginner or the startled 

| woman, the curiosity of the child, cannot transform 

the S. & W. Automatic into an uncontrolled weapon 
| of destruction. 

; The automatic safety under the trigger guard can- 

not be operated by mere pressure of the hand in 





It is mechanically impossible for the cartridge‘to 
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together with ease of cleaning. 
And finally eed S. &.W. Automatic is .35 caliber. 


very gun expert, 


ere aes 





catalog,” or ask your 





TO DEALERS—The's. &W 
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be exploded until the automatic safety has been re- 
leased. And “to make assurance doubly sure” there 


¥| Four other points of superiority 
4 
4 Added to the improved safety devices are the fa- 
x cility with which it can be loaded, mechanical per- 
5 fection, and accuracy, for which the S. & W. fire- 
‘ / arms have been famous for over halt a century, 


every business 
ee Ce ee tae & Ww. 
dealer for 


grasping the butt, Two motions (which with prac- 
tice merge into one) must be made by. the middle 
finger before this automatic safety releases. 
Definite intention, preceded by instruction and 
practice, is necessary to make these motions, 
- You have to think before firing. 


None but human agency can discharge the S. & W. 


is a hand-operated, non-automatic safety which 
may be used to lock the meclianism, making it im- 
possible to pull the trigger. 


You are protected automatically from the dissatis- 
faction and possible dangers of using cheap or un- 
suitable ammunition. The S. & W. .35 Automatic 
Cartridge is made specially for this gun and you are 
always sure of getting the right ammunition. Car- 
ried in stock wherever S. & W. Automatics are sold. 
‘man, family man, every 
utomatic, Write for 
the S. & W. Automatic today. 


SMITH & WESSON, 709 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


tomatic is revolutionary in many of its features. and you should be ready to answer, 
the many questions the pebtie will ask. Special Booklet B. will give you full information. Write for it at once. 
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Emergency Chocolate 
BY WARREN H. MILLER 

Gradually the unique properties of choco- 
late have become known in our country, and 
tc campers and explorers it is in the nature 
of a godsend as a pick-me-up, ready for use 
at all times, easily portable—an emergency 
ration of the first class. Even erbswurst re- 
quires a stop to build a fire, boil the kettle, 
and cook it—twenty minutes; chocolate can 
be eaten out of hand while you work. At 
home, three square meals a day arrive with 
unfailing regularity; in camp they arrive 
when the red gods permit. You do not 
stop and eat because you are hungry, you 
stop when the job is done, whether hungry 
or no hungry. You aim to reach a certain 
point by noon; there is a spring there and 
wood and a good place for lunch. Very 
well; you have to fight an unforeseen head 
wind, a jam of down trees, a portage delays 
the canoe, you have to make a detour around 
a swamp, one of the pack animals gets into 
trouble on the trail; or game is sighted and 
the trip halts for an impromptu hunt—what- 
ever the cause of delay, twelve o’clock comes 
and you are still miles from good water. One 
o'clock, and you begin to get empty, ambi- 
tionless, head-achey, there is no coal under 
the boiler. 

What’s to do? This is no place to stop. 
An hour more and we'll make it—but that 
hour will be unmitigated misery and weari- 
ness—unless the chocolate ration is dealt out. 
Five little cakes per man or else one-quarter 
of the regular army ration will send you 
along cheerful and strengthened for at least 
two hours more. The spring is made, tea, 
soup and biscuits are eaten, and the trail or 
boat trip resumed. What might have been a 
hardship is simply turned into a trip incident 
Ly the chocolate emergency ration. 

In fact, I have gotten so used to having 
that midday meal come along at almost any 
old time or not at all that I include half a 
dozen 3-oz. army rations in my kit every 
trip. And this is conceding a good deal for 
a man who scrutinizes every ounce of weight 
he carries and limits himself to 35 pounds 
on his back for all trips, great and small. I 
have seldom seen noon and a good lunch 
spot collide; more often you strike it about 
two or three in the afternoon, but I simply 
nibble a bit of chocolate ration and paddle 
or tramp steadily on. Only three days be- 
fore this was written the regulation army ra- 
tion came to the rescue for four of us. We 
had seven miles to row before lunch and it 
was then eleven-thirty o'clock. A_ bay 
“cap’n” came along and offered us a five- 
mile tow if we could start immediately. You 


bet we did! The lunch thiu.gs were hustled 
into the boat and our tow-rope given into the 
“cap’n’s” keeping. Then I divided my last 
army ration into four equal parts, each man 
getting % oz., and that little mouthful of 
chocolate lasted us nicely. The “cap’n” cast 
us off at 1 o’clock, by 1.30 shore was reached, 
by 2 o'clock the goods were boiling, and at 
2.30 we sat down and gobbled all the tea, 
rice, creamed codfish, flapjacks and stewed 
prunes and apricots that four duck-shooters 
could hold. And no one died of hunger be- 
tween the time we intended to get lunch at 
11.30 and the time we really did get it at 
2.30 p.m. 

At first the chocolate manufacturers gave 
us the same cakes that they served the gen- 
eral public, a sweet milk chocolate, more a 
candy than a nourishing ration. Later they 
gave some scientific study to compounding 
an ideal emergency ration. To-day the out- 
fitters furnish something of the kind by 
nearly every prominent chocolate manufac- 
turer. The standard army ration is before 
me as I write. It is 4% inches long by 2% 
inches wide by 34 inches thick and weighs 
31%4 ounces. It is compounded of chocolate, 
milk powder, sugar and egg albumen, with a 
view to getting the most nourishment into 
the least weight. The whole of it consti- 
tutes a full meal in itself; a quarter of it 
will do for a two-hour stop-gap around lunch 
time. Being flat in shape it will slip in most 
anywhere, in your vest pocket, ditty bag, 
any odd cranny in the cook kit. It must not 
get too much of your bodily heat as choco- 
late softens with heat; nor must it be left 
in the boiling sun; my own preference is 
one of my coat packets, along with ’baccy 
and loose matches. 

Another virtue of chocolate not yet touched 
on is for the midday lunch beverage. My 
standard schedule is breakfast—coffee, two 
cups; lunch—chocolate, two cups; supper— 
tea, two cups. If you have tea in the middle 
of the day and again at night you invite 
nervousness and wabbly rifle shooting; cof- 
fee is bad hygienically more than once a day; 
wherefore chocolate, as the most nourishing 
and easily digested for the midday stop. 

There are two ways to tote and prepare 
it; a small bag of the “breakfast” chocolate 
or cocoa will last a long while, and takes 
but a teaspoonful to each cup. It, however, 
requires twenty minutes of boiling with the 
addition of evaporated “cow.” Another is 
the prepared powder, somewhat more bulky 
to carry, but ready with but a minute or so 
of boiling, and this powder already has 
milk powder mixed with it. Either way is 
good; the latter better for trips where re- 
duction of bulk is not an essential factor. 











